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PROPOSE to divide the large and rather indefinite subject that we have to consider 

to-night, in reviewing the tendencies of the modern school of architecture, into a series 

- of somewhat genealogical chapters, commencing with the close of the well-worn Battle 

of the Styles. We shall review severally the close of that campaign, then the alliance and 

combination of the rivals and their devotion to a doctrine that all old work is sacredly 
beautiful, which issued in a revolt against style in a new and unexpressed manner. 

We shall then consider the effective results of the Gothic Revival in stimulating the sub- 
sidiary arts and crafts, specially under William Burges and E. W. Godwin: also the influence 
of William Morris upon the purely decorative crafts. The ideal of a revival of the building 
crafts. and J. D. Sedding’s influence towards that end, will follow. The present usefulness of 
the work of Wm. Butterfield to the student will be noted: and the potent influence of Mr. 
Philip Webb, now combining with the school of Mr. Norman Shaw, will bring our review near 
to its limits ; and we shall close with a short appreciation of Mr. Bodley’s work and with an 
opinion upon the artistic tendencies of competition designs. 


THE CLOSE OF THE CAMPAIGN OF THE STYLES. 

A generation has arisen that is untrained in the orders and systems of proportion of 
the art of architecture. 

The old school has not developed into a new one, handing its tradition onwards, for 
it has no descendants. Respect for its habits and methods has long ceased, and though a 
tardy regard for its buildings may be gaining ground amongst us, a return to its process of 
evolution, by systematic proportion from a single factor of dimension, would be considered 
intolerable. Of this all current design is witness for good or evil; and the published curricula 
of the various centres of architectural education, together with the examination syllabus of 
this Institute, offer no evidence of the pursuit of the Classic methods of dimension, propor- 
tion, and conformity to type, upon which the school of the carly part of the nineteenth century 
based its ideals of architectural beauty. 

The old school is dead. After a long and valiant struggle, it fell killed in the long-drawn 
battle of the styles, vanquished but not extinguished; but its great antagonist, if not yet 
interred, is also mortally stricken and seeks sanctuary for its flickering life. 

The revival of interest in national medieval architecture was attempted originally upon 
wu SY ue m of proportion and design akin to that of the old school, but Pugin’s “ True Principles ” 
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revealed an accurate and more natural method of observation and reproduction, and ere long 
the romantic charm of archeological study within our home islands, together with the new 
ecclesiological fervour of the time, carried the majority of architects, students, and cultured 
amateurs, along a path of enthusiasm, compared with which the mathematical composition 
of an architectural design was an absurdity, deduced from a darkened century’s strivings 
with a dead Pagan art. 

The old school struggled bravely for its classical and scholarly refinements, but vainly, 
for the generation of its teachers passed away without successor learners, and though there 
was no capitulation, exhaustion had extinguished the brave resistance so long offered to ridi- 
cule and misrepresentation. But it died a school, and leaves existing its concrete methods, 
its parts, proportions, principles, and orders accurately systematised and available for the use 
of all inquirers. It may be yet that some not far distant day in an eclectic hour may 
reproduce its bygone Greek music from its long-forgotten scores. 

The great and chief antagonist, however, has also fallen in the fray ; there is but little 
life remaining in the Gothic school that once dreamed of universal sway. Standard after 
standard has been abandoned; Period and Purity, Truth and Christianity, and other brave 
and soul-stirring watchwords so zealously appropriated, have been snatched back from its 
hands and surrendered to main force. There remains a great series of civil and domestic 
works, admiration for which is rather waning than waxing, and a valuable residuum of its 
ecclesiastical fervour in a sympathetic and practicable adaptation of religious buildings both 
to Gothic form and current requirements. 

But is the Gothic Revival dying with the dignity, traditions, and possibilities of renascence 
of the older school which it displaced? Does it leave methods, principles, and styles, con- 
struction moulds and decorations, in such order as to be practicable instruction material for 
future generations? Or have its motives and principles been merely the reflection of ephemeral 
sentiment, which, though grasped with intensity and earnestness as facts, have proved to be but 
shadows, leaving nothing reproductive and capable of development and progressive tradition ? 
Unless the dim future brings forth what historical experience cannot encourage us to expect, 
and combines the romantic emotions of a literary school, itself dependent upon external social 
and political conditions, with a recrudescence of medieval faith and ideals in religion, there 
is but small hope for the survival in fruit of the teaching of the masters of the Gothic Revival 
who have combated so vigorously the older systematic classical methods. 

The earlier architects of the Gothic Revival however had been trained in an academic 
treatment of architectural forms, and applied themselves with zeal to classification and elimi- 
nation. Failing other standards of taste, the date of erection furnished an effective substitute, 
and the round figures of the medieval centuries became standards; mid-century work was 
pure of its era, and the early and later periods verging towards zero being respectively un- 
developed and impure. 

Strange and fictitious though this sounds, it provided an effective and rapidly-acquired 
standard of taste and criticism, and may be found learnedly developed and exposed in the 
works of Rickman, Sir Gilbert Scott, Edmund Sharpe, and others. Chronological position 
and antiquarian certainty became all-important, and the champions of rational criticism 
and native art against the professors of mathematical proportions and systems, found them- 
selves ultimately relying upon another and unmathematical relation of figures to each other, 
which, though indicating history and time, has little to do with the essence of beauty or 
art. A system of dates having almost arbitrary epochs could not long maintain its imaginary 
standards of purity. The strength of the movement and school lay in a direction apart from 
any purely dilettante ideal. It had revealed the latent charm of the freedom and unconven- 
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tionality of the art of our unsophisticated forefathers, and the new revelation of medizval life 
and genius shone brightly amid and above the doctrines of its pedantic champions. It is a 
study of remarkable interest to observe how the greater guiding spirits of the movement, men 
like Street, Burges, and E. W. Godwin, who possessed artistic instinct as well as highly deve- 
loped archxological perception, gradually forced their way through the earlier schemes of taste 
and purity, and though still repeating the formule of Christian art and truth in construction, 
worked within the large confines of medieval art with complete freedom and artistic eclee- 
ticism. With the dawning recognition of the full appropriateness and beauty of all forms of 
medizval art, the unexpressed but strongly-felt doctrine of the real beauty of every genuine 
relic of the Middle Ages began to influence students and gain acceptance. This procured a 
reaction against the over restoration of ancient buildings, and a healthy protest, which we 
would had come earlier, against the elimination of earlier or later medieval work than that 
allowed to be of the particular phase considered io be “ pure,” for the time being. Ruskin’s 
teachings of the meaning and beauty of Venetian Gothic, and the publication of books of 
drawings by Mr. Norman Shaw and Nesfield, Street’s books on Italy and Spain, and the 
spread of illustrated architectural journals with an increasing volume of sketches from the 
Continent, all helped the release from a pedantic system and opened men’s eyes to the wide- 
ness of the beauty that was beginning to be revealed. 

To sketch and measure with careful conscientious regard to original purpose and use 
became the duty of every earnest student. He was instructed by constant and repeated 
observation and study to drink in the spirit of the old work, and to design his new buildings 
while under its exhilarating influence. The very crude methods of medieval drawing were 
learnedly examined, and the fascination of archeology replaced the cult of draughtsmanship. 
The medieval spirit, as it was, as it worked, as it drew, was all of system, principle, or method 
that the modern architect now needed. 

It is remarkable, and will perhaps appear increasingly so in the future, how delightful 
this study proved to the earnest Gothic Revivalist; the ruined walls and dry bones of 
antiquity lived to him, and lived for modern uses and purposes, as supplying from a 
long forgotten fountain lying at his feet, a vivifying source of beauty for the unbeautiful 
and stern realities of the latter half of the nineteenth century. He drank deeply enough to 
be absorbed, and indeed so had many a Dryasdust-antiquarian before him ; but he was a fellow 
craftsman and builder, with concrete opportunities, instead of an abstract theorist, and he 
built upon his discoveries and enthusiasms, and therefore sketched and measured with eyes 
eager for piquant solutions of the daily difficulties of practice, and found nearly all he wanted. 
Certainly all and more than was necessary for ecclesiastical purposes ; nearly all for domestic, 
with certain reservations made in the interest of the selfish comfort of half-convinced clients; and 
he only alas! in commercial art, sought in vain for a pleasant solution of the iron stanchion 
and girder difficulty, which became finally a subject of possible artistic excommunication. 

There was a wealth of available material indeed, and a yet unexhausted store of energy and 
enthusiasm in the students ; but when the change came and the lamp went out, there was no 
residuum of framework method or principle, only the inchoate notion of the wild but real 
beauty of all old work, and a new delight in picturesque draughtsmanship. 

These were the two main resultants of the Gothic Revival at the time of its effective 
decease about twenty years ago, and these effects have since formed the staple principles oi 
most pursuers of the art of architecture in England. It is with their progress and some review 
of their attained results that we are now concerned, as well as of the future that may be 
expected from so narrow an equipment. 
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THE ALLIANCE OF THE RIVALS, AND A DOCTRINE OF THE BEAUTY OF ALL OLD WORK. 


The Gothic Revivalist school had abated not a tone in its praise of purity of style in the 
early days of its struggle with the Classic school, and acclaimed the merit and unavoidable 
beauty of exhibited truth of construction, as a grace which was wellnigh impossible in a Pagan 
false art; but the revival as a school died in an excess of artistic libertinism, calling no old 
work pure because none in its distended gaze was impure, and rejoicing, by employing iron 
Hange brackets and concealed girders, to carry the quaintly overhanging stories and oriels of 
half-timbered rustic forest granges, backed with necessary brickwork, to comply with the 
bye-laws of those Philistines who fear destruction by fire in their dwellings. 

It is pleasant to stand aside and observe the power that artistic impulse possesses of 
compelling the professors of the purest and most obvious architectural maxims, to redigest in 
unresisting silence the treasured motto, ‘ Build in Truth.” Is the Love of Beauty stronger 
than the Power of Truth? Or is the truth of construction that is dictated by the motto only 
an exhibited hypocrisy of simplicity, and an anachronism, untrue alike to the day and 
to the civilisation in which we move ? 

The progress of the doctrine that all old work is beautiful has been steady, and a limit 
has scarcely yet been found for juvenility in a subject of beanty. Speaking on the verge 
of the twentieth century, it is hardly safe to place it so far back as the close of the eighteenth. 
Erstwhile ardent Gothie Revivalists now acclaim the wonder of Professor Cockerell’s works ; 
and we are promised a step further, in considering the Classie art of Sir Charles Barry, as an 
early occasion for renewed enthusiasm for that which is past. But this extension of thought 
is perhaps unpractical to-night, and we will confine ourselves to considering how this present- 
day love of elderly beauty passed from Gothic to Renaissance, and down the developing stream 
of traditional English architecture, until the period of the Neo-Greek revival towards the end 
of the eighteenth century. 

The birth, growth, and power of the Queen Anne movement in architecture probably 
owes more to revived interest in picturesque draughtsmanship and the cult of ancient national 
buildings, than to its obvious compromise and attempted union of the forms employed by the 
rival Classic and Gothic schools. It was, however, an effective compromise of principle on 
both sides, as each renounced with mutual relief and amusement its several doctrine of purity, 
and admitted on the one hand the validity of Gothic romantic and unsymmetrical grouping, 
and on the other the beauty of Classic detail and ornament. 

A new direction was found for the zeal that was formerly employed in polemics, and a 
generation has witnessed—with satisfaction, we may hope—the efforts of the original to 
be romantic, and of the restrained and classic to be dignified and broad, in a nameless 
conglomerate style, which has induced every follower to renounce, deny, and fight the original 
principles of either school, and to design up to the level of sketchability ; and to be satisfied 
always with the formula of the beauty of some old type which has been painfully studied. 

The revolt of the Renaissance was more the result of the new revelation of Classic art 
and letters than of an intelligent dissatisfaction with fhe later phases of Gothic art. In fact, 
an independent critical opinion upon current Gothic architecture in the sixteenth century 
seems inconceivable. But men of the highest order of inventive artistic gifts were then 
awaiting the revelation, and made full display of its riches with marvellous demonstrations of 
genius. 

It has to be admitted that in the Modern Renaissance the quaint conceits of partial 
ignorance, with the added charms of romantic history, ruin, decay, lichen and ivy growth, 
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entered unconsciously into the current estimate of the beauty of old work. Apart from these 
accidents, there is little that can be described as good or even tolerable design, of cultured 
and deliberate thought, in much old work that is now considered admirable because it 
charmed. The crudities of Jacobean brick architecture and wood-carving, apart from the 
cases where genuine beauty of material and workmanship avail, are evident the moment 
that we disillusionise ourselves in order to be practical rather than sentimental. The 
vulgar attractiveness which characterises speculative villa building also, where it is not 
fraudulent, needs only the softening fingers of climate and time and the association of some 
tragic or historic literary interest, to make the current building of the last half of the 
nineteenth century as logically beautiful to the architect of half a dozen generations hence, as 
that of a similar period ago does now to us. We can almost realise that the change of view 
is now coming upon us. Architecturally we have lived at such a rate, a generation or two 
having sufticed to supply a microcosm of the whole architectural universe of style, that we 
survey under constantly changing light the works of our immediate predecessors, and find 
the only charm, in what was designed as chaste classic, to be its eighteenth-century 
quaintness, and in what were intended to be vindications of the purely classic capabilities 
of Gothic monstrous and piquant barbarities. 

Our standpoint avenges itself upon us. If all old work is beautiful, then that which is 
becoming old is growing beautiful; and if our doctrine has truth in it, beautiful architecture 
will be ere long inseparable and indistinguishable from antiquarianism—as, indeed, it is 
already in very many typical cases. 

We have really lost our way amid the beauties of English antiquity. We pursue no 
definite ideal now, but wander aimlessly among the enchantments of quaintness, originality, 
and unrestrained though demoralising freedom of design. Breadth of view, sympathy with 
Nature, a recovered poetry of architectural idea, and a genuine appreciation of the historic 
element in old buildings, have been gained in our wanderings. The intellectual furniture 
of the architect’s library has been enriched, and with this the pleasures of our practice in 
design have developed. The absence of law has set us free from obedience; our pencils 
sportively play with all that is sketchable; and withal we are still enthusiastic, not having 
vet attenuated the fever of a preceding generation of conflict and hot blood; and we can talk 
with earnestness, if not intenseness, of the artistic values and importance of the most trifling 
elements of everyday buildings. 

The position is a most interesting one to contemplate, especially as we are not without 
sufficient examples of the work of talented and accomplished designers, who appear to be 
thoroughly conscious of the difticulties in which the tendency to heedlessly pursue revivalism 
has landed their generation. 


THE REVOLT AGAINST STYLE.—A NEW MANNER. 


Within limits of a different character, we have around us in nearly all the branches 
of architectonic and graphic art, proofs of living vigour of movement, power, and genius that 
future generations will noc be niggardly in recognising and appraising. Painting, sculpture, 
and the decorative arts and crafts are instinct with growth and development ; and architecture, 
Which has led the advance and quickened the sister and daughter arts into life and power 
long before there are, or should be, any symptoms of arrested growth or decay, seems to have 
exhausted not her forces, but the material upon which they act, and, burning with suppressed 
poetic purpose, to have disdained and forsaken her various forms of speech, with all their 
necessary members of form, detail, order, and group, as unworthy and incapable of 
sufficient expressiveness of the new light that burns within ; while, without the traditional 
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orders, forms, and methods of design, has she not become inarticulate to those who see and 
mark the outward only, almost purposeless, certainly incomprehensible and sadly unhappy ? 

That there is present, under the seeming voicelessness of the new sound, an intelligence 
and a purpose of expression, sincere earnest and useful, I am as convinced as we all now 
are of the single-hearted zeal of the Gothic Revivalists. The hardly developed tongue is one 
of protest against thoughtless repetition and meaningless quotation in a dead language, and 
underlying it a resolute endeavour to speak for itself, and it may be to itself, on behalf of 
liberty to be free in architecture from the architecture of convention, and for its attempt to 
oust affectation of style by an unaffected stylelessness of difficult simplicity. It is a 
murmur of dissent, almost a groan, perhaps a roar, against a vulgar Philistinism 
educated into the architectural opinionism which we meet so constantly. It will have 
nothing in common with the general taste in architecture. Ornament in the ordinary 
acceptation is an abomination to it, and nothing can be expressed with any hopefulness or 
purity in that language ; while architectural features, methods, and terms must be scorned out 
of their arrogance, and not with self-denial but with obvious joy put away and forsaken. With 
this curiously expressed dissatisfaction with the results of architectural licence, we may 
sympathise as fully as possible. Its effect is similar to that of Cistercianism in the original 
Gothic of England, and the reduction of architectural study to its foundation elements is not 
improper for the student, and may be interesting to the world. An inquiry whether we shall 
in the course of elimination and abnegation attain to the simplicity of Stonehenge, or of 
the Great Pyramid, in our everyday architecture, may indicate the danger if not the absurdity 
of the tendency to make a complex civilisation, as reflected in a necessary art of civilisation, 
unnaturally simple. 


REVIVAL OF THE CRAFTS.—THE INFLUENCE OF WILLIAM BURGES AND EDWARD W. GODWIN. 


But another road has led to almost the same point, as the Modern School has a 
more intellectual and satisfactory fruit of seed carefully and earnestly sown by the greater 
architects of the Gothic Revival in the revival of the building and decorative crafts. It 
is probable that the early leaders fought so manfully for Christian as against Pagan art, 
quite unconscious of this mine of wealth and life to current art. Their starting-point was 
romantic taste and association, but it was not long before Pugin discovered the riches of 
medieval ecclesiastical decorative art, and in vestments, furniture, and altar fittings, in 
censers, roods, and candlesticks, opened up a new world of consistent and beautiful form 
springing from natural and refined craftsmanship. Eugene Viollet-le-Duc a little later 
explored the field of French medieval constructive methods and of furniture, without in the 
latter case grasping the essential spirit of the age all being so much material for the exercise 
of medieval design in a merely reproductive style. Others were at work, of whom John Shaw 
at home and Paul Lacroix abroad may be named, but with the advent of William Burges a 
truer insight and completer grasp of the wonderful range of medieval art was to be obtained. 

Burges was not content to design Gothic detail and apply pointed forms and quaintness 
to decorations in colour, or metal, or in furniture design. With scholarly completeness and 
patience he worked away from the modern architect’s standpoint, down, or up, to the crafts- 
man’s level, whose whole thought lies equally in execution as in design, and in whose mind 
the method and material of his handiwork are everything. Burges attained this end by 
his wonderful antiquarian insight into the objects of his study, coupled with architectural 
instinct and love and power of beautiful form. I do not think that he had any notion that it 
was necessary to sacrifice architecture, as the art of beautiful building, to craftsmanship of detail, 
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but he certainly obtained a mastery in both, and had found it on the pathway of enthusiastic 
antiquarian research. It is quite needless here to instance any of his works in building, 
goldsmith’s work, decoration, or furniture— any example would be attractive and beautiful to 
us now. Their bloom has not departed, and we feel that his was living art. An interesting 
example of this view of Burges’s work is his well-known sketch-book, the result of an attempt 
to realise the methods of study followed by medieval architects, and founded upon a sympa- 
thetic emulation of the album of Wilars de Honecourt. This has more value than a mere 
antiquarian research, and was a practical exercise in the craftsmanship of architectural drawing 
and design as practised in the Middle Ages. Burges’s book of architectural drawings reflects the 
influence of this exercise, and is perhaps among the most workmanlike and intelligent of helps 
to students. The drawings have such relation to the buildings delineated that their interest 
lies almost wholly in the object rather than in the method of draughtsmanship, and thus 
escape the general sin of books of architectural pictures, measured or otherwise. 

I may perhaps be permitted to mention parenthetically that a similar spirit seems to be 
manifest in the measured plates of Mr. Penrose’s Principles of Athenian Architecture, with 
their clear appreciation and exhibition of the craftsmanship of quite another and more abstruse 
phase of architecture ; an architecture, however, that proceeded equally with perfect medieval 
building upon masterly and complete technique. 

That Burges did not practically extend the scope of medieval genius into all the 
paths of everyday art, and had his limitations, is probably only due to the premature close 
of his career and to the comparatively limited scope of his work and opportunities. Textiles 
and fabrics would undoubtedly have developed under his hand, as they have later under those 
who are perhaps his unwitting successors. 

Edward W. Godwin had a very similar genius, and displayed it in a rather shorter and 
more chequered career than that of Burges. His architectural outlook was somewhat freer, 
but in the faculty of insight into every craft, and of discerning the essential workmanship of 
his detail, he was quite his equal. He had the genius of a true antiquarian, and laid hold of 
the life of the men who produced medieval art, being drawn out to them with an artist’s 
sympathy, even to their costume. His rapid grasp of the essentials of construction and design 
was shown in a series of sketch measured drawings published in the Building News about 
twenty-five years ago, and which it might be useful now to collect and republish. He seized 
upon a group of picturesque roofing or a fragment of intellectual design and transferred its 
necessary lines and facts to paper with an energy and restraint that put not a line too many 
or too few upon his sketch. Godwin’s facility in original Gothic design, and his phenomenal 
success in competitions, neither satisfied him nor betrayed him into forsaking his 
true grasp of the realities of architectural art. He was a ready follower of the earliest 
leaders into the eclectic renaissance called *‘(Queen Anne,” but with no merely pedantic or 
picturesque results. He took full advantage of the liberty which this movement promised 
him from the traditions of so-called *‘ style,” and felt his way and worked, as a building 
designer of simple villa-houses and economical artists’ studios, with a rare and refined 
originality. The houses at Turnham Green and the studios at Tite Street, Chelsea, that he 
erected may indeed be cited as the earliest examples of intelligent artistic design upon the 
principles of sympathetic craftsmanship ; present-day ewstheticism has not carried us yet 
beyond the point he attained in these groups of buildings now twenty years old. 

These buildings were designed with a view to the simplest and most direct achievement 
of the purpose intended, and avoided architectural treatment as such, with the employ- 
ment of the current features of a particular style. The forms of the gable outlines, the 
grouping of windows and doors, the profiles of the mouldings, and the reliance upon decorative 
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detail of a high order, where required and when afforded, are exhibitions of what were then 
novel ideas, but are now well understood and undenied principles. Brickwork, masonry, 
sculptured ornament, and furniture, each lived and served under his hand as under a master 
who knew the craft and artistic range of each with complete thoroughness, each as a fruit of 
his view of the teachings of the Gothic Revival of which he had been so energetic an exponent, 
and in serving which he had acquired this enthusiastic sympathy for the constructive and 
decorative crafts which make up the architectural swum of medieval architecture. In the case 
of Edward W. Godwin the steps of tendency move simply and illustratively onwards from 
the starting-point of scholastic tradition to the direction upon which the greatest promise of 
our Modern School is at present travelling. 


WILLIAM MORRIS’S INFLUENCE ON THE DECORATIVE ARTS. 


William Morris, himself a fruit of the Gothic movement, and in the sum-total of his life- 
work medieval in the truest sense to the end, represents the link between the Revival in 
architecture and the Pre-Raphaelite movement in painting. Much of his work is of the 
present day—he has been so recently taken from us that his influence and power are working 
at the present moment upon so many, if not all of the decorative arts. The antiquarian 
thoroughness that forms the basis of his work in each art and craft is as complete as that of 
Burges, but as he was not an architect, in the usual acceptance of that professional term, his 
studies issued more rapidly in direct practical work. In stained glass, painted decoration, 
textiles, tapestries, illuminations, furniture, metal-work, and printing, he pursued the same 
method, investigating at the medieval source the processes of development with infinitely 
patient study. His splendid gift of beautiful draughtsmanship was a neceessary help that 
should not be under-rated, but it was invariably devoted to the end in view, and never usurped 
the interest or success of the material for or upon which it operated; its restrained power 
and absolute suitability to methods of production might be instanced by reference to his wall- 
paper designs, the many fascinations of which it is hard to define. 

His practical alliance of artists with craftsmen, especially in early days, was an experiment 
which has left a permanent success as its result. We are in this room now accustomed to a 
doctrine of the alliance of art workers in a work of architecture, and this owes its acceptance to 
Morris’s perception of the harmony and trend of the mediwval arts in their acme of splendour. 

We may still be in doubt as to the practicability of depending for architectural design 
upon the workmanlike intuition of our artisans, though such a consummation may with safety 
be most devoutly wished, but we cannot avoid recognising that Morris himself was such an 
intuitive workman artist, and that the zeal which instructed him into that insight was kindled 
in the generation of Gothic Revivalists, and is a veritable and beneficent influence of power in 
our midst to-day. 

The influence and teachings of Morris, however, are not being only confined to the merely 
decorative arts. It would be difticult to provide a working definition of that phrase, as his 
work included much that was constructive in character, as furniture, and to which the simpler 
laws of practical building apply. Morris began with mediwval art, and became in a fine and 
true sense modern ; but he began with the decorative crafts at a time when the constructive 
arts had nearly had their fill of mediwvalism, more or less pure and true in character. 
There was, therefore, no architectural school quite fit for the new alliance with the revived 
crafts. The Pre-Raphaelite painters, after exploring till they tired the valuable treasure brought 
to light from the older world, had in too many cases become frankly but sadly modern. 
(sodwin, as we have seen, had progressed into eclectic and practical freedom ; but the greater 
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number of architects who had drunk pleasantly and freely, but not too deeply, of the ambrosial 
stream, were now content to admire sketch and reproduce the picturesque and infectious 
forms of the half-developed and merely quaint works of the Renaissance, and were little more 
than architectural draughtsmen who enjoyed their precious facility of hand too freely. 
The possibilities of achieving monumental work in architecture without a grammar of form 
and tradition are so very limited, and the ease with which all the past historic styles 
can be utilised, by an imagination fertilised with a series of revivals, makes it the more difficult 
for an architect to divest himself of his even imperfect paraphernalia and commence to learn 
his building crafts as if in native naked ignorance. Therefore, as we have already seen, the 
comfortable doctrine of the beauty of all picturesque old buildings became an axiom of ease 
to the souls of the great majority of the descendants of the Gothic Revivalists. 

There was no madness about the enthusiasm of Morris, in fact his was a singularly 
businesslike and well-ordered mind, and he possessed fine poetic temper in perfect control. All 
his work testifies to a sense of fitness and reasonableness that is satisfactory to the mind as 
well as to the eye. Inthe arts that he did not practise, as about political and social questions, 
his language had the stimulus of controversy, and strikingly stands apart from any conception 
of the man that might be based upon a cursory observation of his work. Hence it is perhaps 
that it has proved so difficult to extend principles which seemed obvious in his hands when 
dealing with devorative art, into the practice of architectural building, at all events widely, or 
to anything like the extent covered by the circulation and influence of his own particular 
productions. 


THE INFLUENCE OF J. D. SEDDING. 


The relation of the craft of bricklaying to the planning, contracting for, and erecting 
of the brick walls, that from the very circumstances of the day are integral to the build- 
ings of our generation, is important above all things to the architect who designs and 
builds ; but the occasions are rare when he can display or communicate the enthusiasm that 
he feels for really beautiful workmanship and quality either to the bricklayer, builder, or 
proprietor. Such occasions appear only to come to those who are fortunate enough in early 
life to have an easy-going client for whom a country house of not too great size may be 
built, and built by a country builder, who employs family workmen able to enjoy the local 
reputation that comes in a limited community to an artificer of humble but worthy work. 
Actually and generally, artistic enthusiasm for the craft and craftsmen of brickwork as 
building art and for artists in daily practice, is under the present conditions of civil life and 
business, almost impossible. The attainment of a commonplace standard of honest, sound wall- 
ing is all that the architect in works of any magnitude or urgency can hope for, and there are 
not as yet symptoms of any development among the craftsmen themselves of an enthusiasm for 
the artistic possibilities of their work, which can be allied even in imagination with the tendency 
of the movement in decorative art stimulated by William Morris. It is claimed that the 
craft of masonry especially requires and opens itself to the enthusiastic student in actual work 
in and upon the material stone with chisel and mallet. ‘There is doubtless a healthy stimulus 
to heart, brain, and arm in this, as in all manual labour, and sympathy with the worker and 
knowledge of the material and its craft-handling can only to the fullest extent be acquired in 
such actual manumission; but again the times and tide are contrary, the conditions under 
which the buildings in which our world is to live and work and which constitute its actual 
architecture are erected, almost reduce the part that an intelligent masonic craftsman can 
take in the conception and carrying out of the actual building of arch and vault, of story and 
tower, to the lowest proportion ; he with his trained fellow-craftsmen in the other trades is an 
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intelligent slave and little more —a slave to the architect’s thought and intention, or to that of 
the “builder” only, whether for good or evil. Again the difficulty of achieving or predicting a 
revived craft of masonry—as of medieval fame—seems insurmountable, despite the success of 
Morris in the more decorative branches of art. 

But these difficulties have neither hindered the preaching of the doctrine nor the achieve- 
ment of much interesting experimental work. The late J. D. Sedding was equally gifted 
with the necessary talent for both of these exercises. He had literary and poetic instinct, as 
well as training and experience in the best Gothic of the later Revival period, coupled with 
marked originality and freshness in design, parts which qualified him well for carrying an 
Arts and Crafts Crusade into the midst ofthe architectural world. His practical contact with 
the crafts closely allied to his ecclesiastical work as an architect, had doubtless drawn him to 
feel the force of Morris’s teaching, as his embroideries, gold and silversmiths’ work, and 
decorative designs had long given evidence of a sincere and enthusiastic manner. But his 
genius was lightened with so much boyish ardour and humour, that its infectiousness is no 
matter of surprise to those who knew him, and the great influence that his comparatively 
short working career exerted, testifies to the depth of affection he evoked in those brought in 
contact with him, who understood the brilliant vision, that seems so difficult and almost im- 
possible of attainment to us, but towards which Sedding unhesitatingly leaped, of a living 
revival of the building crafts as a basis for all architectural design. 

It is too early yet to estimate correctly the true position of Sedding’s art, but its influence 
upon a group of architects is already clearly defined. Possessed of a new ideal, he felt 
himself to be set at liberty from the restraints of the authentic Gothic School, and expressed 
his manifest pleasure in the new-found freedom in some designs of striking originality. 
Accepted proportions were disregarded, and new combinations of parts and novel features were 
introduced which mark out the departure of his later work with increased energy in a new 
direction. It must be remarked that he did not forsake that to which he had then attained, 
as underneath the fervour for originality with which he was possessed, lay that foundation of 
architectural material and habit of thought which was the valuable deposit of the preceding 
school. This former training ordered and supplied his talent with necessary forms of expression, 
he indeed seemed reckless of it, and delighted in setting conventions at nought with the 
fanciful play of a subtle humourist in design, the serious side of his character being now bent 
upon the crafts which supplied beauty in his architectural scheme. 

He succeeded in a remarkable way in this endeavour, obtaining assistance from artists 
and craftsmen all more or less imbued with the new teaching. Holy Trinity Church, Sloane 
Street, is the best illustration of his method. The general design aims at and achieves 
original impressions and effects, not altogether with certain success of scale and grandeur, 
but with the great interest of freshness in every part. The crafts are contained and displayed 
within the architectural enclosure of the building, and in the screen wall, pulpit, rails, gates, 
table and other fittings assert their presence and independence vigorously. The whole 
bears witness to the revival and new life of the subsidiary arts, and equally to the power and 
character of the architect’s part of general director. But the new light to be derived from 
inspired building crafts is not really evident, as the conception and execution of the building 
itself are akin in all general formative principles and tendency to what had preceded it in 
modern ecclesiastical building. 

We cannot stay now to consider how effective Sedding’s influence became upon church 
furniture ; he designed these objects with originality and power because he fully understood 
his material and its art in each case. His piquant mannerisms are nearly always apparent, 
and are forgiven for the sake of the man and of his delight in his own handiwork (though not 
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so easily in the case of his followers), while vigour and merry zeal are abiding qualities of 
pleasure in his drawings as in his speech, and in his executed work. 

To Sedding’s ardour must be attributed the ignition of other torch-bearers, who, aided by 
many original gifts of design and draughtsmanship, have considerably extended the scope of 
what may be called his school. These architects are good craftsmen, in charcoal paper 
and pastels—in fact, in all the resources of the architectural draughtsman’s palette; and 
this is, to a very great extent, the sphere of their craftsmanship. Is it irony of fate, per- 
versity of nature, or idiosyncrasy of genius which compels gifted draughtsmen and archi- 
tects to become exponents of a doctrine which disowns draughtsmanship and avoids architec- 
ture? But it would seem that a rule of progression by retrogression has attractions in its 
quaint unreasonableness for over-strong minds. 

The ultimate test of the revived craftsmanship will not be the designs of its architect 
prophets, but the works that they enable their craftsmen to erect. The attempt in drawing 
architectural designs for monumental buildings to veil by mysterious shade or powerful colour 
the technical effect of the actual work is an anachronism doctrinally, and an unconfessed 
admission of the irresistible impulse of the architect’s hand to take pleasure in drawing for 
drawing’s sake, in spite of the heresy or conscious hyprocrisy of it, and perchance of the 
unfortunately sad necessity for screening the actual facts of the building with the aid of an 
artist’s licence in accidents and fortuitous lighting. 


AN IDEAL REVIVAL OF BUILDING CRAFT—ITS POSSIBILITY ? 


Of the actual effect in a monumental or public building of the new teaching we have not 
yet any serious examples, and indeed it can be foreseen that more than one generation may 
be required to give time for the raising of the craftsmen of intelligence and talent in each 
building trade having sufficient competency to think out steadily the development and 
application of their particular handiwork; if the desired end be not altogether Utopian on 
such a scale from such sources. But in a smaller class of buildings, in some interesting 
domestic instances, we find the enthusiastic architect more or less successfully breasting the 
tide and importing by the sheer force of his own character the interest of some one or other 
of the building crafts into his work. The application of the doctrine of craftsmanship is 
practically confined to the origination of ornament, in the absence of the architecture usually 
provided and applied for the purpose of so-called style and character. Ornaments in modelled 
plaster, in leadwork, in carvings, and in once-thought-to-be-trifling details are without much 
difficulty placed in the hands of intelligent artists in each material. The architect, if content 
to do only the planning and general supervision, allows the craftsman as much liberty as the 
employer can afford to pay for, with results interesting and pleasing from their freshness, 
and valuable for the fine work that can now be obtained from many accomplished and well- 
known craftsmen, the actual product of the tendencies that we have been describing. 

But the major crafts of building construction are still outside the pale of their revived 
decorative sisters, and indeed are dependent upon the master architect’s training, and upon 
his paper and pencil, for their usefulness or their beauty. The surrender to a general 
plainness in order to emphasise and supply a foil to an ornament or feature in a refined 
material is a proper exercise of architectural discretion, and in many simple cases the example 
is healthy rather than the reverse ; but is there more artistic value at present to be obtained 
out of the ordinary constructive crafts? We observe the signs of revivification in subsidiary 
cases ; are there not prospects and hopes for the greater ones? In medieval times the brick- 
maker’s and bricklayer’s craft steadily developed by tradition, as in the Low Countries, and 
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achieved by slow but regular development a process of design that has left us works which 
we cannot but reckon as positively architectural. Is such alliance of interest in the ultimate 
production of beautiful craftsmanship in brickwork not possible with present-day intelligence, 
education, and trade organisation? And is not a potential effective brick architecture 
advancing from smaller to greater works in complete style awaiting us in the possibility ? 
Similarly we see and know how stonemasons developed and maintained tradition and progress 
in their craft and mystery for generations throughout the land, until their accomplished 
vaultings traceries and mouldings are to us fit subjects for highly trained scientific study. 
Are not the causes and processes of this movement into life capable of repetition in a new day 
of light and progress ? 

As architects practising a necessary art for and by the generation in which we live, we 
have probably often asked ourselves such questions, and after sorrowful admission that the 
ordinary craftsman of the building trade was hopelessly destitute of inherent or artless art, 
proceeded to supply him with forms of stone origin development and beauty to execute in 
brick or wood, and have adorned with extraneous ornament, applied or inserted into the building, 
every surface or opportunity that might have offered advantageous exhibition to his simpler 
craft. It may be no wonder then, if bricklaying and masonry have ceased to be more than 
the financially satisfactory elements in a job to the builder. But in sincerer work, the 
architect whether he wills it or would have it otherwise, is compelled back upon himself and 
upon his own intuition and experience, for all discernment and expression of the material and 
its craftsmanship. Upon him devolves its elements in the general design, its application in 
detail, its unusual and peculiar description in the specification, and its abnormal and weary- 
ingly patient supervision during execution. How painful and trying in all the greater 
building crafts this is, some of us continually learn afresh with each different building, 
builder, and locality. 

The effort to realise the building as the result of a building art rather than of an exercise 
in so-called architectural style, if made on the part of the architect alone, in default of the 
executant craftsman, brings a renewing vigour to the process of design and pleasure of 
execution ; the building grows actual in conception, in a sense beyond that conveyed by a 
perspective drawing, and the draughtsmanship of it is a very secondary element at the instant 
of design—though of course valuable as an art of its own in proper relationship The 
architect at the present day is indeed the designer and master-craftsman causing and 
directing his forms as the product of his perception of building art in its origins and pro- 
cesses ; content with its simplicity where dictated by contentment with honest workmanship ; 
able still to extend and carry by intimate knowledge of completed development his concep- 
tions to the highest attainment of material and construction ; guided and kept true in instinct 
by practical sympathy with workmanship; and while still relying on himself as master- 
builder, brings his erstwhile knowledge of feature and form down to its essential derivation 
in original craftsmanship, chastening modelling and piling all into harmonious relation with 
his educated ideal of poetic architectural beauty. He goes backward to the status of the 
actual workman to bring his work forward to the point of true architecture. He abandons 
fictitious standards of picturesque prettiness, and attains sincere expression of the beauty 
developed in and allied to each material and labour, by perfect execution in workmanship, 
gracefulness in line, and proportion in the whole. No ornament or feature now satisfies 
him, because it is characteristic of ‘ the style,” that is characteristic in having nothing of 
that ineffable quality which is real style in building. The proportions which originate in the 
circumstances of the whole building or of its parts are as much the subjects of his legitimate 
fancy and conception of architectural power and beauty as ever, and the divine gift of 
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imagination fertilises them into ideals, to which his earnest study and delightful labour as 
the master-builder contribute the concrete form and beauty of deiail. He is the architect, 
released indeed from pseudo-antiquarianism sketching, and the master-builder also, delighting 
in his building craft and designing with the end of expressing his delight in the wonderful 
resources of each and the sweet harmony of all the elements of constructive craftsmanship. 

I trust that this is not the empty vision of an unpractical ideal, built upon untried 
possibilities or Utopian hopes, without examples or instances of achievement, destined to be 
deferred until the reformation of the British workman. There is for those who will seek it 
abundant encouragement in unlooked-for places ; efforts sometimes crowned with conspicuous 
beauty that have been made by earnest men, profoundly dissatisfied with the prevailing want of 
true ideal, building upon the basis of building art, with simple and beautiful form, devoid 
of the shibboleths of style, and in many cases rising with them through the level of past art 
to new life and true modernity of beauty. 


THE INFLUENCE OF WILLIAM BUTTERFIELD AND MR. PHILIP WEBB. 


The work of William Butterfield, I am persuaded, is of this quality, and the genius will 
growingly be appreciated by which he discerned and seized the essential motive of medieval 
building art, and forthwith strove to think for himself and express his own thought in his 
material for its modern purpose, with absolutely new art. His work has again and again been 
misjudged by the varying standards of the Gothic Revival in ecclesiastical art; its seeming 
defiance of antiquarian imitativeness, or presumed lack of English feeling, the inability to 
class it with the work of current masters, its bravery, characteristic originality of proportion, 
and contempt for the conventions, have all and each made its classification almost impossible. 
But every student and critic has recognised that Butterfield’s brickwork, at all events rejoiced 
in itself under his hand in all the known possibilities of the brickmaker’s and bricklayer’s 
craft; that his stonework knew and felt the liberty from limitation of which this material is so 
emphatically possessed, while his mouldings in tracery, shafts, or archivolts lack no knowledge 
of the finer subtleties and masteries of the art and mystery achieved by the medieval masters ; 
in every way all is as freshly modern as theirs was in its day. His ironwork, significant as 
wrought in emphatic straps and ties, as more so as cast-iron in plates, models, and framings, 
is a study of most instructive character and guidance for inquirers as to the tendency towards 
advance from barrenness to beauty in work of actual value as craftsmanship design. 

In the field of domestic building the work of Mr. Philip Webb occupies a some- 
what similar position to that of Butterfield, and demands the earnest attention of those 
who would seek encouragement from current buildings of real life and progress. Mr. Webb, 
like Butterfield, does not appear to us to have in any particular studied or expressed 
his buildings as a draughtsman, or from that very usual standpoint. It may be, and 
probably is the case, that the draughtsmanship required for the purpose of each of these 
master’s buildings was as interesting and important as we should wish, but the work has its 
interest apart from the draughtsman-designer’s conventions, and it is not conceivable that 
it would look better in a drawing than in fact. ‘These buildings are and look well when 
perfect and new—saving the rawness of fresh execution, which in a few seasons passes away— 
possibly better than they may later on ; at all events, we need no hesitating qualification as to 
the need of the softening and improving hand of time. They are what they are, for the 
purposes of their present users, and the master-builder’s aims have been attained while his 
generation could enjoy them and appreciate the mastery that is complete in present achieve- 
ment. Though not illustrated or exhibited, as is our wont, Mr. Webb’s work has not 
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been restricted, and in internal detail and decoration he has for a long generation maintained 
the essential quality of the building craftsmanship of the architect’s art, and been fore- 
most in directing and giving tendency to the revival of the decorative crafts. 

The houses in Lincoln’s Inn Fields and Kensington Palace Gardens, known to most London 
architectural students, are excellent examples of Mr. Philip Webb's art. The former has 
been erected for wellnigh thirty years, but still marks a position in direct beautiful expression 
of artistic design and of reliance upon and mastery in the spirit of building craft, which is 
ahead of and beyond any subsequent similar work. The brickwork, masonry, and ironwork in 
this comparatively simple house front have each the indefinable character of style in treatment, 
and contribute to the originality of the whole, informed with that insight into medieval 
craftsmanship that would make it worthy and significant building in any era and in any city. 

The same aloofness from the current standards of architectural “ style ” has characterised 
Mr. Webb's work as Mr. Butterfield’s, and to critics of antiquarian sympathy and purview 
only his work has been as difficult to classify ; but there are now signs that his position is 
more widely understood, and the value of his almost unique standard of effective and beautiful 
craftsmanship design, recognised and followed. 


THE SCHOOL OF MR. NORMAN SHAW AND OF MR. BODLEY. 


The following of Mr. Philip Webb has been chiefly in his own domestic work by younger 
men, who might almost be classed as new, and by the descendants of the great school of 
Mr. Norman Shaw, that phenomenal champion of the later phases of the Gothic Revival, as 
also its effective seducer and destroyer, and yet again the renewer of positive affection for the 
once-despised later phases of the English Renaissance. Mr. Shaw’s antiquarianism and 
delight in the picturesque, his enchanting re-creations of the decaying charms of the romantic 
medieval England of bluff King Hal, his draughtsmanship, as bewitching to the young as 
the piping of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, are all too present with us to be yet correctly esti- 
mated. His grasp of the superficial beauty of old work has been combined with an equal 
internal completeness, and an amazing versatility qualifies him in later English Classic as 
in the earlier barbaric crooked Gothic. He seems to know and feel for each phase alike. 

We would stay, if time permitted, and inquire why and how this genius charms. Is it 
the man rather than the work? ‘The artist-architect or the architect-builder ? The building 
that provokes the one question is promptly answered by another of the opposite tendency, 
and yet all are of one spirit. Is this spirit modern? or does it rise with the charms of the 
apparition of a departed beauty upon our dreams? or is it a living, nineteenth-century 
actuality, typical of our attainment in life and art? Let New Scotland Yard answer “The 
Wispers,” and ‘The White Star” block at Liverpool, a whole series of sweet Georgian 
dignities, architectural echoes of the world of Thackeray’s Virginians. 

But Mr. Norman Shaw’s school leaves us in little doubt. It has its master’s tendencies 
without his enticements, and, with them, tends strongly to the severer craftsmanship methods 
of Mr. Philip Webb. The Georgian air stiffens with age, the classic tendency ceases, subtle 
originality by the hand of the craftsman sufficiently replaces the handiwork of the master, 
and there is harmonious progress along the line of domestic art. The group of architects 
who may be said to form this school are among the most earnest and successful present-day 
exponents of the craftsmanship doctrine. 

It would be invidious to mention without some effort at completeness and illustration, 
which so short a review does not permit, either buildings or architects; but a significantly 
increasing school, with a widening area of results, is already in our midst. 
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In ecclesiastical art since the practical settlement of the Gothic movement, the hand of a 
few strong masters upon the helm has kept the ship's course from veering, and the acceptance 
of a late type, principally under the lead of Mr. Bodley, has enabled him, with his always 
complete and perfect sympathy for the crafts of religious art, to maintain a useful and effec- 
tive guidance over nearly all the Church work of the Modern School. In. his work, and in 
that of his immediate followers, there is a sense of satisfaction with the restrained and refined 
development of later Gothic and Perpendicular for which he has such feeling. The charm is 
wholly and confessedly that of perfected fifteenth-century art, revived with the completeness 
of the original, and infused with its motive and spirit. The crafts necessary to its completion 
and adornment have been sufficiently long in training and development, since the days of 
Pugin, to be helpful and not hindering to the architect ; and with equal sincerity decoration, 
carving, stained glass, metal-work in gold and silver, and embroidery seem to have pro- 
gressed to their acme. That this conforms with the ecclesiastical standard of those whose ideal 
is almost expressed in “ the First Prayer-book of Edward the Sixth,” is enough to justify its 
want of real modernity ; it is, in fact, the product of the movement arising in Oxford under 
Newman with the Gothic Revival, and its tendency remains necessarily in our ecclesiastical art. 


ALAS FOR CIVIL ARCHITECTURE ! 


Of our civil architecture, in conclusion, it would be difficult to speak at length. It is 
mostly promoted by competitions, which in their nature build upon the most superficial 
qualities of architectural study, design, and draughtsmanship. Earnest, serious work may be 
and is put into buildings designed in competition, as we well know; but the whole system 
has produced a habit of reckless originality, of tawdry picturesqueness, of ill-digested, 
unscholarly design, that is having an alarming influence upon the school of English civil 
architecture, which, it is sad to reflect, embraces the greatest extent of actual building work. It 
is melancholy, indeed, to be pessimistic about so great a matter, but the tendency is perhaps 
summed up best by the term ‘“ competition,” with its special and subtle meanings to the 
architect. Few characters are strong enough to devote to one large work, when obtained in 
competition, the requisite patience to make it great by concentration of effort and refining 
thought— qualities for which there is no other remuneration than the estimation of brethren 
in art. 

Here the lack of tradition and of a school of settled orders and proportions has the most 
damaging effect. We have seen that, apart from this, in domestic and ecclesiastical art we 
have survived the Gothic Revival and its repression of Classicism with some success, but in 
civil architecture our architects are sadly and truly demonstrating their demoralisation, and 
a solemn and discriminating criticism by Sir William Chambers on this subject would be a 
most wholesome and salutary communication to this Institute; but I fear it would be 
received with but polite amusement, so I dare not venture, though conceiving its tendency, 
to predict even the terms of his speech. 


DISCUSSION OF PITE’S 


The President, Mr. Wruuiam KMeERson, in the Chair. 


PROFESSOR BERESFORD PAPER. 


Mr. J. M. BRYDON, Vice-President, in moving 
a Vote of Thanks for the Paper, offered his per- 
sonal congratulations to the author on his ap- 
pointment as Professor of Architecture at the 
Royal College of Art. If eloquence and a knack 
of putting things in a very interesting way were 


any criterion of the qualifications required for 
such a position, Professor Pite was one of the few 
men who possessed them to such a degree as to 
convince us almost against our will. As regards 
the Paper, which was headed ‘ Some Tendencies 
of the Modern School of Architecture.” it was, he 
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thought, first, a blessing to find that there was 
any school at all. And secondly, it was gratifying 
to learn that there was any tendency. If he 
might venture upon criticism, it seemed to him 
that the Professor had wandered somewhat from 
his text. Instead of a description of the Modern 
School of Architecture and its tendencies, his 
Paper was principally a criticism of the several 
revivals during the nineteenth century, and of the 
great men who took part in them. It contained a 
good deal of reference to the craftsmen, which 
was one of the modern tendencies, and to the 
want of style, which was probably another; but 
it still left them a little in the dark as to the 
tendencies of the modern school; except this: 
that all tradition was to be abandoned, and every- 
body was to do just what seemed good in his 
own eyes. Well, he was for all that, certainly. 
Wherever tradition was found to hamper a man, 
by all means let him throw it overboard; but 
merely throwing it overboard for the sake of 
throwing it overboard was not, in his estimation, 
likely to help a man much. Professor Pite had 
remarked that this was an age in which all pro- 
portion was discarded. If, for example, it would 
enhance the beauty of a column to dwarf it to the 
proportions of a sausage, or to draw it out to the 
proportions of a gas-pipe, let them do so ; but he 
questioned whether the result would be an im- 
provement of the column. Also, if it was 
thought to improve the entablature by omitting 
half of it, or by omitting sometimes the frieze, 
at other times the architrave, and occasionally 
dumping the cornice down on the top of the 
column—if that were the tendency, he ques- 
tioned whether it was likely to improve one’s 
sense of proportion or detail. Again, if it were 
considered an improvement to omit the volutes 
of an Ionic column, and merely put the abacus, 
and some little moulding under it, let them do 
so; but he questioned, if that was one of the 
architectural tendencies of to-day, whether it was 
a step in the right direction. Again, it used 
to be considered that a doorway should be some- 
what higher than its breadth; but if now the 
doorway was to be wider than its height, 
as there was a limit to the width, and con- 
sequently to the height, a tall person with a 
hat on would have a difficulty in getting through. 
If that were a tendency of the Modern School he 
should certainly differ from that school. Another 
tendency was to provide bay windows where 
nobody could look out of them, and where they 
were not wanted. He would advise those whose 
tendencies were in that direction to go back to 
school a little longer and study what, for want of 
a better word, was called ‘tradition.’”’ Not in 
such manner were the works that we appreciate, 
like those of Sir William Chambers, Professor 
Cockerell, or Sir Charles Barry, designed and 
carried out. That was not the tendency that 


guided those masters in the work which for all of 
us is a school of thought, a school of study, and a 
school of design, whether we be Gothic or Classic. 
He yielded to none in his admiration of the 
men the Professor had referred to: they were 
architects in the truest sense of the term; but 
they all more or less found out the limitations 
of so-called revivals. For himself, he believed 
that, if the tendency of the Modern School could 
be in the direction of taking up the thread of 
the old English architecture, which we broke in 
our attempt to revive an exotic which was 
Greek, therein would probably lie the foundation 
of an advance which might in this coming cen- 
tury be of great value and full of fruit to British 
architecture. It was appropriate to have had 
a Paper like this at the last meeting of the In- 
stitute for the century. If he might make a 
suggestion to Professor Pite, it would be that 
he should read them a critical review of the 
architecture of the nineteenth century, not so 
much from the tendency point of view, or the 
lines of the architects, but from the point of view 
of the real work that had been done. Possibly we 
are too near actual events and the actual works to 
classify them in their proper place; but the study 
is a most interesting one: how they meandered 
about from one thing to another, and at the end, 
to a certain extent, landed us in an architectural 
chaos; for at present everyone seemed to be 
groping about, and trusting to the help of what 
they called the crafts and the craftsmen to carry 
out more or less something which might be called 
a Modern School. 

Mr. H. HEATHCOTE STATHAM [F’], in 
seconding the Vote of Thanks, said he had some 
difficulty in saying much upon the Paper, because 
he could not quite understand what the author 
was driving at. The Paper had a great many 
interesting suggestions and criticisms, but he 
could not make out exactly what it advised them 
to do. With regard, however, to Butterfield’s 
architecture, of which the Professor spoke with 
an admiration that he (Mr. Statham) quite sympa- 
thised with, it struck him as very remarkable that, 
although we have got tired of the majority of 
modern Gothic works which we see—for there are 
many Gothic churches all over the country that do 
not interest us much now—nevertheless Butter- 
field has continued to interest us. The simple 
fact was that although Butterfield was a Gothic 
man, he looked at his work in his own way, and 
always put something of himself both into the 
grouping and the details of his buildings. They 
are never mere revivals, but have something of ori- 
ginal thought inthem. In regard to competitions, 
Mr. Pite seemed to say that competition was the 
parent of the modern eccentricities of architec- 
ture. He (the speaker) did not think it was the 
cause of them; it was an opportunity for their 
exhibition. In every large competition some curious 
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and eccentric designs are sent in by architects 
in the hope of attracting attention to their own 
originality. He, however, had observed—and he 
had had a good deal todo with looking at competition 


drawings—that those eccentric designs were never 
accepted. ‘The best chance in a competition was 


to send in a good plan with a tolerably conven- 
tional design on well-recognised lines. The com- 
mittee would feel that to be safe, and would accept 
it as a thing which was quite right and would not 
land them in any difficulties. But the eccentric 
designs sent in were always unsuccessful ; there- 


fore it was hardly fair to charge competition itself 


with encouraging modern eccentricities. Then, 
as the reverse of eccentricity, there was the rage 
which was coming over the younger students of 


architecture for what he called ostentatious 
simplicity. He noticed that in two or three of 
the Royal Academy students’ designs-the 


design for a town-house, for instance, from which 
everything that was usually called architectural 
ornament was absent—they were presented with 
a brick wall with plain windows in it. That 
was better than gimcrack; but surely there was 
some medium between gimerack detail and no 
detail at all! It seemed that people, having 
got tired of the repetition of details from old 
styles, were now going to the other extreme and 
trying to do without any detail whatever. He 
thought that some attempt to continue, as %Ir. 
Brydon suggested, the late English Classic style, 
and see what more could be made out of it, was 
one of the most hopeful lines; but it should lie 
not in trying to make that plain and severe style 
even more severe, but rather in endeavouring to 
carry on those good qualities and add a little new 
grace and a little newly conceived ornament to it. 

Mr. H. G. IBBERSON [F’] said he should 
like to have the pleasure of supporting the Vote 
of Thanks to the author of the Paper, and also 
of congratulating him, and he might add the 
students, on his appointment to the Professorship. 
The whole of the Paper had been to him extremely 
interesting and very suggestive, and, so far as he 
was able to understand it, he agreed with it 
almost throughout. One realised very strongly the 
difference between the craftsmen of the decorative 
arts and the craftsmen of the more structural 
and simple forms. Work could easily be obtained 
from the former, full of true artistic spirit, beauti- 
ful and workmanlike. But as regards the ordi- 
nary building work, the brickwork, the stonework, 
and timber, one approached a job with a feeling 
of fear of what might have been perpetrated since 
the last visit. For it had been his experience that 
if anything had been left out of the detail to the 
will of the builder and his helpers, it was almost 
invariably and instinctively done wrongly. A 
modern tendency to extreme plainness referred to 
in the Professor’s Paper had been treated some- 
what unsympatbetically by subsequent speakers. 


Was not this absence of ornament a revolt from 
its excessive use ? and might it not (in conjunction 
with the decorative crafts) in time produce a 
satisfactory ‘‘style’’? At all events it was not a 
revival of any of the styles of the past! 

CoLoneL LENOX PRENDERGAST [H.4A.] 
asked to be permitted to associate himself with 
the Vote of Thanks. It was the last occasion 
this century that the Institute would meet, and 
the works and thoughts which had been put before 
them that evening by Professor Pite were most 
appropriate to the occasion. It was always a diffi- 
cult thing to make up one’s mind when an absolute 
decision had to be made. As he understood the 
Paper, the question was: Have we, or have we 
not, made progress during the century in the art of 
which the Institute was the home?” He was old 
enough to recollect the beginnings of the Oxford 
movement, and its corollary, the Gothic architec- 
tural movement. He recollected the fine Henry V1. 
chapel at Eton, with its old fifteenth-century 
roof, on which an architect must needs screw 
great cusps to its fine old beams in order to 
satisfy the Gothic mania of the time. He was 
old enough too to recollect when one of their 
past Presidents belonged to a firm called Scott 
and Moffatt—they would laugh at their work 
now. The history of architecture in this century 
had been gone into in great detail in the Paper, 
and he would not attempt to follow it; but he 
should like to say, as one who was not a member 
of the profession, that it seemed to him that the 
gist of it all was this: Who were the great men 
in the middle of this century to whom we could 
look? Within the last few days he had passed 
many hours in what he considered one of the 
most striking buildings of our time, viz. the Houses 
of Parliament. There they had the work of a 
great man! He unfortunately had not the benefit 
of hearing the most instructive Paper (though he 
had read it several times over) by Mr. Brydon on 
the history of Professor Cockerell and his work. 
There they had a great man, and a great tradition. 
He was inclined to associate himself with Mr. 
Brydon when he expressed the hope that the 
thread had not altogether been broken with that 
school. But in the course of Professor Pite’s 
Paper they had traversed such an enormous field 
that one hardly knew where one was carried to. 
They had been taken to Queen Anne; they had 
been taken even to Mr. Morris and his wall-papers. 
But the real truth was that they must put up 
with all this turmoil of taste. Only they must 
not suppose that they could do with architecture 
as they would with millinery, or that Mr. Worth’s 
desire for change was to be carried out because a 
lady of fashion willed it so. They must put their 
foot down somewhere, and there was only one 
way of doing it. The thread of tradition must not 
be broken. They must go back to the grammar 
of their art. They had unfortunately been led by 
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men of great eloquence and great literary power 
to believe that people were to do that which was 
right in their own eyes. They could not deal with 
architecture so. It had lasted for thousands ot 
years, and we could not afford to break with the 
past. 

Mr. EDWIN T. HALL [F.) said he desired 
to speak on the subject because some pre- 
vious speakers had said that they failed to see 
whither Mr. Pite was leading them. He thought 
the Paper was a very good exposition of the 
tendencies of modern architecture, and the text 
of it seemed to be this: that we should not be 
the slaves of style, or simply copy the old 
traditions; but should do as the great archi- 
tects who produced those styles did, viz. think 
out our problems for ourselves, and, educated by 
the knowledge which they have given to us, we 
should proceed in the way that thev did; not 
copying, because the great masters of Grecian art 
and of Roman art thought out their own problems 
and evolved their own styles, as did the great 
Gothic men. Mr. Pite in effect advised us to do 
what the thirteenth-century Gothic men did. They 
were not trammelled by style; they thought out 
their problems and how they could give expression 
to the sentiments which underlay the buildings 
and the purposes of the buildings which they had 
to design; and, after thinking them out, working 
on those lines, they evolved new styles. If they 
had taken the lines which Mr. Brydon suggested, 
we should never have had their glorious styles at 
all. Mr. Brydon talked about the dumping of 
the column to the size of a sausage, and the 
extension of it to that of a gaspipe. That was not 
in Mr. Pite’s Paper at all, but those Gothic men 
did elongate their columns, in the form of shafts, 
to the length even of gaspipes, and yet by their 
masterly treatment of these elongated shafts 
they gave us beautiful columns and _ beautiful 
groups of work that had been objects of admira- 
tion from that time to this. Mr. Pite, in his able 
Paper, had treated them to a review of those 
modern men who had worked on the lines that he 
suggested. He talked of Butterfield and Burges 
—men who broke away from the absolute tradi- 
tions of the proportions which were in the text- 
books, because they were men who thought out 
their problems themselves, and evolved beautiful 
designs. Again, Mr. Brydon suggested that we 
should take up the thread that was dropped and 
goon with it. He understood that to be exactly 
what Mr. Pite told them to do: Do not be bound 
by tradition, but take up the threads where pre- 
vious masters had dropped them, not copying, but 
trying if we cannot evolve something by the same 
spirit that actuated those men. We must think 
out our own problems and try to deal with modern 
requirements—-educate ourselves ; but, having old 
proportions and traditions as a basis, work in the 
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present day with absolute truth, and try and do 
that which gives us the title to the name of archi- 
tect, and that is, to build our own creations. 

Mr. E. W. HUDSON [4.j said that the Paper 
was more a retrospect of the changes of fashion 
in architecture than an account of the virtues and 
vices of the prevailing style (if such there be) of 
the moment. It embraced a wider field of 
thought than its title indicated. Professor Otzen 
had read a Paper at the Paris Congress which 
indicated some of the prevailing faults. Mr. 
Brydon had specified others. Neither the dumpy 
nor the “sausage’”’ column could be defended as 
beautiful : the first-named was often a mere useless 
feature put in for effect. The elongated low door- 
way might perhaps symbolise at one point all the 
humility of the designer and be a counterpoise to 
much assertiveness elsewhere in the design. He 
owned to a fear that Professor Pite would not 
deal very gently with the Gothic Revival, for he 
remembered an allusion to it as the “ corpse ’’ to 
which the late Mr. Street was chained. He (the 
speaker) confessed not to have lost faith in its 
potentiality, and wondered how anyone who had 
studied the Dictionnaire Raisonné thoroughly 
could say much as to the limitations of the style. 
It would be time enough to recant when advocates 
of what Mr. Seddon called “ the exhumed mummy 
of Paganism—the Renaissance ”’ offered something 
absolutely convincing. Hard names had been 
given on both sides, but it was not argument. 
He would like to make a few comments on the 
Paper. It was difficult to single out prominent 
names representative of the various styles dealt 
with in the Paper, many of the past masters in 
all having in turn been enthusiastically received 
in this room, when each put forward almost anti- 
thetical views to those of some other who preceded. 
It was significant that the name of William 
Burges was still applauded, which would no doubt be 
gratifying to the President as well as most of the 
members, and a testimony to the endurance of 
the work of a man who left far too little record 
in stone. The memory of Sir Gilbert Scott had 
been, he thought, not too generously referred to 
by one speaker, though all must regret the too 
thorough nature of his restorative prescriptions. 
The reaction, happy though late, went also too far, 
and besides this ultra-preservation, imitation was 
now resorted to where old buildings had no other 
beauty than that cloak which nature and time had 
generously thrown around the work to hide ugliness. 
It was impossible altogether to throw out tradi- 
tion, though the artist’s individuality might be 
shown in new work. The new work of Scott and 
men of his school was at least harmonious and 
consistent with the style adopted, and he did not 
see how it was more “ fictitious history ’’ than the 
work of those who condemned it ; the only differ- 
ence being that the latter took for types three or 
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four different epochs from three or four different 
countries, and what was in worst taste was called 
originality. He was afraid competitions did not 
bring the satisfactory results that one speaker 
suggested. The money available was crowded on 
to the front of the building. A_ recently-built 
tabernacle was a case in point, and the sides and 
rear elevation of it had nothing but a factory look. 
Spanish work seemed now to be admired, and 
might follow Dutch Renaissance, which had fol- 
lowed Queen Anne, as that had succeeded Lom- 
hardic, 'rench, and English Gothic as types for 
inspiration. Some members would recollect the 
Paper by the late Mr. W. H. White on ** Queen 
Anne ”’ as she is depicted in architecture ; and a 
photograph from the clever caricature drawing 
that he submitted might with advantage be over 
the desk of every student, as a warning of what 
to avoid. There was a tendency to overdo church 
decoration which he should like to emphasise, and 
the earliest instance he remembered brought up 
the name of the late Mr. Butterfield: everyone 
who could remember the chaste and noble church 
of St. Cross before polychromy was introduced 
would know the case he had in mind. Was 
the same thing not being repeated in that, or an 
equally detrimental way, in some cathedrals in 
our land? Another development of architecture 
not referred to was that which was arising in 
some of our colonies. In temperate climates 
wood was replaced by stone; in the torrid lands 
skill was being applied to adapt designs to climatic 
needs without creating travesties of the vernacular 
style. Members would remember some of the 
President's happy adaptations in our Indian 
empire. In Africa an enormous amount of work 
had to be done in that way, and there was 
as yet not much to rejoice at in that part 
of the world; but even Khartoum was _look- 
ing up, and the new century might see wonder- 
ful results beyond all present ideas. Pessimism 
should give place to hope. London streets were 
very different from what they were in Ruskin’s 
youth, when they evoked his severe diatribes. Still 
there was much to be done. What was to be the 
outcome of the review Professor Pite had given ? 
How get out of the slough in which it is said we are 
floundering 2? Was any guide available? The 
Royal Institute of British Architects had but 
recently admitted the fair sex into its ranks 

with much anxiety. Might it not be that to the 
ladies they should look for inspiration for the 
style of the twentieth century ? Had the sex not 
in ancient and medieval times been leaders in 
deliverance from difficulty? At all events, one 
lady had laid down the lines on which architecture 
should go forward and succeed. At the Paris 
Congress a lady delegate from Chicago expressed 
the needs of the art in these terms, viz. : “ The 
giving up of classic and medieval tradition (those 
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days of paganism and of slavery of men and 
women, of violence, fanaticism, and intolerance), 
and making architecture embody the things of 
modern sentiment : the liberty of man, the dignity 
of woman, respect for workmanship, love of justice, 
and universal peace.’”” He would ask what man 
felt himself equal to this magnificent challenge ! 

Mr. G. H. FELLOWES-PRYNNE [£.) con- 
gratulated Professor Pite on his ably-conceived, 
ably-written, and ably-read Paper. It was a Paper 
which set them all thinking, and one very appro- 
priate to read at this time of the year, reviewing 
as it did the work of the past century, and starting 
them as it did with new thoughts for the new 
century. Dut there was one danger about it, 
viz. that certain expressions of opinion might lead 
some to think that the reader of the Paper would 
discourage the study of Gothic architecture. Un- 
fortunately it was a fact that Gothic architecture 
was too much despised by many of the students 
of the present day. By despised he meant to say 
that it was not sought after, but rather barred 
in the sketching and study. He thought it a 
great evil that their studies should not be directed 
to the very groundwork of all Gothic architec- 
ture, but not necessarily to copy the style. For 
unless we do build upon the foundations of the 
past, as in all other arts, science, and literature, he 
did not see how we are to improve. We shall 
certainly not improve by taking pure simplicity, 
or so-called simplicity, as our model. We are 
not gods, that we can create something out of 
nothing. We must consider, too, our limited 
powers of creation. We must consider that we 
cannot build safely without a sound foundation ; 
and, if that foundation is the study of the spirit of 
architecture, both Gothic and Classic—a study not 
so much of actual rule, but of the spirit of the 
work of those periods—then we shall certainly be 
nearer gaining our end of getting a new style, or 
something towards a new style, than we shall by 
the so-called study of simplicity. 

THE PRESIDENT said he should like to 
express the personal pleasure with which he had 
listened to Professor Pite’s exceedingly cleverly 
worked out Paper. He confessed, however, to a 
little difficulty in arriving at what Professor Pite 
thought the tendency of architecture at the present 
moment to be. Colonel Prendergast had hit very 
happily on the tendency of modern architecture 
in his alliterative phrase “turmoil of taste.’ It 
seemed curious that there should be such a “ tur- 
moil of taste ’’ at the present moment, seeing that, 
not only in Mr. Pite’s Paper, but in all other re- 
marks with regard to past architecture, the works 
which had been most admired had been those of 
men, whether in Gothic or Classic, who had most 
deeply studied old work, and followed on its lines. 
Their work had lived, not only because they had 
carefully studied the best of old architecture, 
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but also because they had put their own 
individuality into their work. It was_ per- 
fectly certain that art was not confined to any 
one style. In the same breath were mentioned 
the works of Cockerell, Barry, Pugin, Butterfield, 
William Burges—eutirely different styles of archi- 
tecture, with entirely different feeling; and yet 
one found beautiful things in them all when the 
architects had designed with truth and _ person- 
ality. This “ turmoil of taste,’ he thought, was 
caused a good deal by the very complicated prob- 
lems which every architect had to solve at the 
present moment—problems which architects of 
ancient times had not tocontend with. Thinking 
of what the architect had to arrange in one of the 
big buildings of this city, it seemed perfectly 
natural that he should come to the conclusion 
that neither Classic nor Gothic was altogether 
suitable to the problems he had to face. Maybe 
in the next century we shall find more fitting 


methods of expression for the peculiar problems of 


the time, perhaps by discarding the studied love 
of originality or eccentricity, and reverting a 
little more to the severer models of ancient 
times. 

Proressor PITE, in reply, said he had not 
thought it necessary to explain that by the Modern 
School he did not mean the future school. By the 
Modern School he meant the architecture current 
in the latter part of the present century. He had 
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attempted to review the tendencies, one after 
another, of the different parts of that school: the 
tendency of the‘ battle of the styles,’ the ten- 
dency to amalgamate, the tendency to develop the 
underlying craits, and the tendency to throw over 
style altogether and do without it, and the more 
solid tendencies that have availed in ecclesiastical 
architecture. He entirely disowned any argu- 
ment with regard to the future. With regard to 
Mr. Statham’s remarks as to what he (the speaker) 
would have them do, he would refer the meeting to 
a most earnest and healthy study of Sir William 
Chambers. But he looked with terror—he looked 
with amazement upon any attempt to take up 
Kinglish architecture where it was left at the time 
of the Greek revival—he looked with positive 
alarm upon it. What were they to do? he was 
asked. They must get back themselves, he was 
afraid, and learn their alphabets,words, and syntax, 
before they could attempt to write poetry such as 
was written by the architects at the close of the 
last century. The future lay within the next 
century, and he could only hope that those who 
might stand in their places at the end of the 
twentieth century might have a more satisfac- 
tory review to make, though he was sure they 
would not have a finer range of work to deal 
with, or more striking exhibitions of personal 
talent and genius, than they had in looking back 
upon the latter half of the nineteenth century. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


By Antucur Cares [I.}. 


IV. THE DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE, HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 


N the preceding articles, fnll details have been 
given of three typical systems of Architectural 
{ducation, now permanently established in the 

leading universities of America, each differing in 
some particulars, and even in principle; but all 
agreeing on the absolute necessity for the student 
to have received a thorough preliminary education 
before beginning the four years’ ‘course of special 
study, and also on the continuous study of draw- 
ing and design being absolutely essential. 

The Institutions which have established these 
admirable courses are of comparatively recent 
origin, andinall, the department of Architecture has 
been a quite modern development and an addition 
to the original programme ; beyond those described 
there may also be mentioned the University of 
Syracuse, N.Y.S., the University of Pennsylvania, 


and the University of Illinois, as having similar 
departments, conducting similar courses of study, 
and aiming at the like ends, viz. the attainment 
of thorough education of the architect, in the best 
manner, and that most suitable to the circum- 
stances of the locality and the people. 

Nothing can testify more completely to the 
strong hold which the necessity for such thorough 
training has taken in the United States than the 
fact that the most recent addition to the Univer- 
sities making a speciality of Architectural Educa- 
tion is the oldest in the States—of world-wide 
reputation and honour—Harvard University, 
which has within the last seven years established 
a department for that purpose. 

The great institution now known as Harvarp 
University was founded in 1686, by a vote of the 
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General Court of the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, and £400 was then appropriated for that 
purpose. 

The Court agree to give Four Hundred Pounds towards 
a school or colledge, whereof Two Hundred Pounds shall 
be paid the next year, and Two Hundred Pounds when the 
work is finished, and the next Court to appoint where and 
what building. 


Before this resolve could be carried out, JoHN 
Harvarp,* a Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, who had emigrated from [England in 
1637, died at Charlestown on September 14th, 
1638, and left half his estate, £779 17s. 2d., and 
his library of 320 volumes to the College: 
‘‘ Ordered to be at New Towne,”’ afterwards named 
“Cambridge”’ in honour of the English University, 
where many of the founders of New England had 
received their education. In March 1639 ‘it is 
ordered that the Colledge agreed upon formerly to 
be built at Cambridge shall be called Harvard 
College.” 

The account given in “ New England’s First 
Fruits’ + explains the object of the foundation 
to promote the principles of Divinity and Chris- 
tianity, Knowledge and Godliness, furthering piety 
and morality, thus : 

After God had carried us safe to New England, and wee 
had builded our houses, provided necessaries for our liveli- 
hood, rear’d convenient places for God’s worship, and 
settled the civill government: one of the next things we 
longed for, and looked after was to advance Learning, and 
perpetuate it to Posterity, dreading to leave an illiterate 
ministry to the Churches, when our present ministers 
shall be in the Dust. And as wee were thinking and 
consulting how to effect this great work; it pleased God 
to stir up the heart of one Mr. Harvard a godly Gentleman, 
und a lover of learning then being among us, to give the 
one halfe of his Estate (it being in all about 17001.) towards 
the erecting of a colledge, and all his Library: after him 
another gave 300/. Others after cast in more, and the 
publique hand of the State added the rest: the Colledge 
was by common consent appointed to be at Cambridge 
(a place very pleasant and accommodate) and is called 
(according to the name of the first founder) Harvard 
Colledge. 


The College thus piously founded has developed 
into one of the foremost institutions of learning 
in the world, and has become a growing and 
beneficial power in influencing the advancement 
of knowledge in America. It has in the faculty 
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* Joun Hanrvarp, b. 1607; d. 1638; 
Street, Southwark, son of Robert Harvard. 


manuel College, Cambridge, 19th December 1627; B.A. 
1631, M.A. 1635. In 1637 went to NewEngland. Died of 


consumption, 14th September 1638. 

t New Englands First Fruits, in respect First of the 
Conversion of some, Conviction of divers, Preparation of 
sundry of The Indians; 2, of the Progress of Learning 
in the Colledge at Campripcr in Massacusets Bay, with 
Divers other Special Matters concerning the Countrey. 
London: Printed by R. O. and G. D. for Henry 
Overton, and ail to be sold at his shop in Popeshead 
Alley, 1643. 
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of arts and sciences three departments under its 
direction, ‘‘ Harvard College,”’ “ Lawrence Scien- 
tific School,” and the “ Graduate School,’’ which 
comprise fourteen divisions and departments, 
covering all general subjects of education, 
including also the fine arts, music, and American 
archeology; and further special schools of divinity, 
law, medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, 
agriculture, and horticulture, with an arboretum, 
botanical garden, and herbarium, and an astro- 
nomical observatory ; it has enrolled on its books 
more than 3,000 students, guided in their studies 
by 320 professors and instructors, occupies sixty 
distinct buildings, and has invested property to 
the value of over ten million dollars (#2,000,000 
sterling). 

Except freedom from taxation, no subsidy has 
been received from the State since 1814, and 
since 1870 the gifts and benefactions from private 
donors have averaged £350,000 (£70,000) a year, 
while $1,000,000 (£200,000) is received and ex- 
pended annually for University purposes. 

The Lawrence Scientific School was founded 
in 1847, taking its name from the Honourable 
Abbott Lawrence, of Boston, in recognition of a 
gift of $50,000 (£10,000), and began with five 
students, increased from 181 in 1892 to 280 in 
1893, and in 1897 to 411. The present depart- 
ments of the school are—I. Civil Engineering ; 
II. Mechanical Engineering; III. Electrical 
Engineering; IV. Mining and Metallurgy; V. 
Architecture; VI. Landscape Architecture; VII. 
Chemistry; VIII. Geology; IX. Biology; X. 
Anatomy and Physiology; XI. For Teachers of 
Science; XII. General Science. 

Although it had always been contemplated that 
architecture should be included in this school, 
the department was not established till 1894, 
when it was made possible by the financial aid 
of Mr. Arthur Rotch, and by the contribution by 
Mr. James A. Garland, of New York, of £38,000 
(£600) a year for four years, towards the cost of 
the department, since the expiry of which grant 
the expenses have been met by the University. 

Mr. Rotch at his death left $25,000 
(£5,000) for the new department, and other 
gifts have aided its progress. Last year a lady 
and gentleman, in memory of an only son 
who died an undergraduate student in Harvard 
College—determined to erect a building and give 
an endowment to the new department. They have 
given $150,000 (£30,000) for the building, which 
they will also completely furnish, and £100,000 
(£20,000) as an endowment for the care of the 
building and the increase and maintenance of its 
collections, and £21,000 (£4,200) for immediate 
expenditure on additional equipment in the way 
of books, photographs, and casts—a total gift of 
£54,200 for this one object. 

The Department of Architecture is thus a 
quite recent creation, having been first established 
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as recently as 1894; and its organisers having 
enjoyed the advantages of studying the experience 
of the older colleges and schools, and also of it 
being an addition to the courses of the oldest 
university in America, where the grand resources 
in the field of the fine arts offered a good environ- 
ment, the programme of instruction which has 
been adopted has especial interest. 

It is closely allied to the Department of Fine 
Arts; and also, forming a branch of the Law- 
rence Scientific School, it has the great ad 
vantage of being able to draw upon the college 
courses as far as may be desirable; while the 
Scientific School itself affords the solid basis 
of practical training upon which the study of 
architecture as a profession must rest. 

The work of the architect requires not only a 
technical knowledge of building processes and 
familiarity with architectural form, its history 
and use, but it demands wide intellectual sym- 
pathy, cultivated taste, and trained imagina- 
tion. Such training and cultivation can most 
readily be obtained—or the impulse leading to it 
can best be given —by a carefully arranged college 
course. Those who intend to pursue architec- 
ture as a profession are therefore strongly advised 
to take, if possible, a full college course before 
beginning their technical studies. If this college 
course is carefully planned, it may be possible, if 
some of the professional studies have been antici- 
pated, to graduate in architecture in two years 
after takine the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 

Admission to the School is only to be obtained 
by the passing of a strict entrance examination, 
similar to that required for the University, and 
the average age of students entering is eighteen 
and a half years. 

The subjoined table, which was prepared by 
Professor H. L. Warren in 1898, shows the com- 
parative proportion of time given to study in 
seven institutions, and is explanatory of the 
details given in this series of articles. 

The special instruction in architecture is given 
by Professor HeErnert LANGFoRD WARREN, Pro- 
fessor of Architecture, and an assistant, a 
lecturer on the ‘lheory of Design, an instructor 
in Architectural Drawing and Design, and an 
instructor in Modelling. 

The courses in the History of Art are given 
by the Professor of Art and Director of the Art 
Museum, and by the Lecturer on Classical 
Archeology. 

The instruction in Mathematics, Strength of 
Materials, and Building Construction is given in 
the Department of Engineering, in courses specially 
arranged to meet the needs of architects, by two 
instructors in Mathematics and the Assistant 
Professor of Civil Engineering, and others. 

A committee of four members is appointed by 
the Board of Overseers to watch over these 


courses. 
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Percentage of Time devoted to certain Groups of Studies 
n the Courses of Architecture at Seven Institutions. 
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mie Design. 
At ¢ nts have the option, in the fourth year, of 
specialising in Construction or Design, 


The instruction given is intended to afford the 
preliminary technical training required for the 
practice of architecture; as all such training 
must be supplemented by practical experience in 
an architect’s office, students are advised to devote 
a portion of their summer vacation to that work. 

In grouping the courses it has been recognised 
that architecture is essentially a fine art, the 
practice of which must be based on a thorough 
knowledge of construction ; great stress has there- 
fore been laid on continued practice in design and 
drawing, and thorough instruction in the history 
and principles of the fine art of architecture and 
the arts allied with it. 

The curriculum is so arranged that professional 
studies begin in the first year and are continued 
through four years, and the most important may 
be described under these general heads :— 

History.—The History of Architecture is 
taken in three successive years—the Technical 
and Historical Development of the Ancient Styles 
(Classical Architecture), of the Medieval Styles, 
of the Renaissance and Modern Styles. 
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The first few weeks of the course are devoted 
to gaining facility in the simple representation of 
architectural form, with some study of the ele- 
mentary principles of projection and perspective 
drawing, and shades and shadows. The gradual 
development of architectural forms and the 
technical processes of building are traced. The 
more important buildings are examined in detail, 
and the structural and esthetic principles on 
which their design depends are studied critically. 
The course is so conducted as to make the 
greatest possible use of the library and to familiarise 
students with books and their use. Besides the 
lectures, the study is continued by the students 
making drawings, written reports, and theses 
illustrative of them; from time to time special 
subjects of research are given out which the 
students are expected to investigate for them- 
selves, under guidance, by means of engravings 
and photographs, and upon which written reports 
are required. 

The courses include the study of ornament and 
its history, and of the principles of ornamental 
design. 

The endeavour is to study the history of 
architecture, not so much archzologically as in 
a more vital way with reference to actual 
practice; to obtain a knowledge of principles of 
design by an analysis of the growth of architec- 
tural form and its use. The buildings that are 
studied are regarded not as objects of contempla- 
tion or as historical elements, but as examples of 
various methods of work carried out under certain 
conditions. Architectural form and composition 
are thus studied by means of the history of 
architecture. 

Courses in the general history of the fine arts 
are included, which enable the students to 
understand the relation of architecture to the 
other arts, and the relation of the art at different 
periods to their social and political life, without 
which knowledge the architect is not likely to use 
the forms of his art in an intelligent and scholarly 
manner. 

DrawinG.— Students in their first year should 
give all their spare time to drawing; after some 
preliminary work, making a series of carefully 
rendered drawings of simple buildings, or parts of 
buildings, and of standard examples of each of 
the orders, followed by practice with pen, pencil, 
and brush, giving the student a careful training 
in the simplest method of expressing an archi- 
tectural subject, whether a fragment of detail or a 
building. This is followed by the encouragement 
of individuality, and the study of the works of the 
best draughtsmen. Especial attention is then 
given to the composition of drawings, essential 
to the artistic presentation of architectural sub- 
jects, and for cultivating the sense of composition 
in architectural design. These courses give the 
necessary daily practice in freehand drawing which 
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alone will enable the student to obtain the know- 
ledge of form and facility in its representation 
which an architect needs. 

DrsicN.—This course is open only to those 
students who have passed satisfactorily in the 
technical and historical development of the 
ancient styles, and in architectural drawing. 

During the first weeks of the course the student 
is occupied in making carefully rendered drawings 
from measurements of actual examples of archi- 
tectural composition. The study of architectural 
design is then pursued—1. By lectures on the 
principles of design and planning ; 2. By exercises 
in design from dictation, stimulating the memory 
and imagination of the student, and fixing in his 
mind the knowledge of form acquired in the first 
year; 3. By problems of an elementary nature, 
as exercises in original composition. 

In the second course the study of planning is 
taken up systematically, and lectures are delivered 
on the right artistic treatment of the various 
materials used in building. 

In the work in design the forms of classical 
architecture will be mainly used, as a mastery of 
technique and of composition can be best acquired 
by endeavouring to secure as complete a mastery 
of one style as the limited time will allow ; but 
the problems will be selected with a view to 
stimulating as far as possible whatever imaginative 
or poetic feeling the student may possess. 

The advanced course includes the ‘study of the 
planning and arrangement of important buildings, 
and finally the complete design for some important 
structure. 

The range and scope of the other sources of 
instruction may be readily gathered from the de- 
tailed statement following :— 


CourRSsE OF INSTRUCTION 
DEGREE OF 8.B., BACHELOR OF 
ARCHITECTURE.* 


FOK THI SCIENCE, IN 


First YEAR: 

Technical and historical development of the 
ancient styles. 

Elementary architectural drawing. 

Principles of delineation, colour, and chiar- 
oscuro. 

Trigonometry trigonometric tables, solution 
of triangles, and application of the subject 
(in first half-year). 

Analytic geometry—the straight line, circle, 
parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola, &c. (in 
second half-year). 

Rhetoric and English composition—lectures, 
recitations, and written exercises. 

German or French—one full course. 

Experimental physics, for those who do not 
present it for admission. 


* The Degree of Bachelor of Science with distinction is 
also conferred in three grades: cum laude, magna cum 


laude, and summa cum laude. 
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Secoxsp YEAR: 
Freehand drawing from architectural subjects 
with pencil, pen, and brush. 
Technical and historical development of the 
medieval styles. 


Elementary architectural designs (at least 
fourteen hours a week). 
Elementary statics—graphic and algebraic 


methods, stability of structures ((7 first hal/- 
year). 

Elementary structural design--resistance of 
material, beams, columns, girder trusses (i7 
second half-year). 

Descriptive geometry 
shadows, and perspective (7 ji7'st 

Stereotomy--shades, shadows, and perspective 
(in second half-year). 

English composition—exercises in the elements 
and quality of style, and practice in narration 
and description. 

German or I'rench-—on¢ 

THirp YEAR: 

Freehand drawing from architectural subjects, 
composition in light and shade. 

Technical and historical development of the 
Renaissance and Modern styles. 

Architectural design and the artistic treatment 
of materials (at least eiyhtee) 

Theory of design, balance, rhythm, harmony 
(in first half-year he 

Building construction 
staircases, c.; lectures 
second half-year). 

Masonry and foundations, materials, properties, 
preparation, cost, and application (/n second 
half-year). 

Geology and mineralogy of building stones. 

And one of the following courses : 

Principles of design in painting, sculpture, and 
architecture. 

History of Greek art. 

The fine arts of the Middle Ages and of the 
Renaissance. 

Private life of the 
works of art. 

Private life of the 
works of art. 

FourtH YEAR: 

Ireehand drawing from architectural subjects, 
and their artistic presentation. 

Architectural design (advanced course) in the 
second half-year to be directed to a complete 
design for some important structure to be 
presented as a thesis for the degree. 

Modelling architectural ornament in clay. 

Contracts and specifications. 


elementary shades, 
half-ye ai’). 


full course. 


] ) 
hours @ week). 


carpentry, floor trusses, 
and drawing (i7 


Greeks, as illustrated by 


Romans, as illustrated by 


And two courses not already taken selected from 
the nine following: 
The five courses set out above as available for 
the third year. 
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Classical archeology. 

Esthetics, 

Water supply and sanitary engineering. 
Heating and ventilation. 

The annual fee for this course of instruction is 
$150 (£30). 

Students in the course of Architecture may com- 
pete for the general scholarships open to all students 
of the school. In addition there is the Austin 
lellowship in Architecture, annual value $1,000 
(£200), established in 1899, open to com- 
petition to those who of their own means are 
not able to bear the expense of a year’s study 
abroad. Candidates must be Bachelors of Science 
in Architecture of Harvard University of not 
more than three years’ standing, and must have 
taken the degree with distinction. The award is 
made as the result of a competitive examination 
in the history of architecture and in design, that 
in history being on a special period to be selected 
by the candidate in advance, that in design on a 
problem proposed, the preliminary sketches to be 
made in eight hours under the supervision of 
an instructor. These sketches are retained by 
the Department for comparison with the final 
drawings. ‘lhe final drawings must be prepared 
in three weeks, without aid, direct or indirect, 
from other persons. ‘The successful candidate 
will be required to spend at least one year in 
travel and study in Europe under the general 
direction of the Professor of Architecture, to send 
monthly reports of his progress, and at the end of 
each half-year a measured drawing of some 
approved monument of architecture, and during 
his stay in Europe to make a special study of 
some building, or group of buildings, and on his 
return must present a written essay, illustrated 
by drawings, embodying the result of his studies. 

In addition to the special library of the Depart- 
ment, the students have free access to the large 
and valuable collection of works on architec- 
ture and the other fine arts in the University 
Library. 

A new building has been commenced from funds 
given anonymously, and will be opened next 
autumn, to be devoted to the exclusive use of the 
Department of Architecture, which will provide 
ample accommodation for one hundred students. 
It will include a large drawing room (about 
140 ft. x 30 ft.), a smaller drawing room, a lecture 
room (55 ft. x 30 ft.),a hall for casts (55 ft. x 30 ft., 
and two stories high), other rooms for lectures, 
freehand drawing, modelling, and exhibition, and 
the library (30 ft. x 40 ft.) 

The Pen and Brush Club (founded 1895), of 32 
active members, issue an annual, “ Examples of 
Work from the Department of Architecture, 
Harvard University,’ giving specimens of the work 
done in each of the four years, thus affording an 
annual standard for appreciating the progress 
made in advancing the study of the art. 


CHRONICLE 
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CHRONICLE. 


The New Professorship, Royal College of Art. 

At the meeting last Monday, prior to calling 
upon Mr. Beresford Pite to read the Paper printed 
on foregoing pages, the President reminded the 
assembly that Mr. Pite had had the honour of 
being chosen by the Board of Education to fill 
the newly created Chair of Architecture at the 
Royal College of Art, South Kensington. The 
President said he felt sure the Institute would 
desire to take advantage of the opportunity the 
occasion afforded to offer its congratulations to 
the Professor. The Meeting warmly signified its 
assent, and Professor Pite briefly responded. 


Obituary. 


Mr. FRANCIS CHAMBERS, who died on the 30th 
ult., was elected an Associate of the Institute in 
1851, and Fellow in 1865, and served for a time 
on the Council and on the Statutory Board of 
Ixaminers. He held for a long period the ap- 
pointment of surveyor to the Cannon Brewery 
Company, of St. John Street, Clerkenwell, and 
was frequently called upon to act as arbitrator and 
as assessor in competitions. After the dissolution 
of his partnership with the late Richard Tress, 
he practised for many years alone, carrying out 
many large riverside offices, warehouses, and 
premises of a similar description on both sides of 
the Thames. He also designed and carried out 
two churches at Norwood. His son was afterwards 
associated with him in practice, and the firm 
recently prepared plans and designs for ten blocks 
of working-class dwellings, to house 1,776 persons in 
888 rooms upon a site of two acres, near South- 
wark Park Road, Bermondsey. Mr. Chambers 
was 71 years of age. 

Mr. James Buckitey Witson, of Swansea, 
whose death occurred on the 6th inst., at the age of 
54 years, became an Associate in 1872, and Fellow 
in 1888. He was educated at Lansdowne College, 
Bath, and served his articles with Messrs. Wilson 
& Wilcox, of that city. In 1883, after a pro- 
longed sketching tour in France, Spain, and Italy, 
he started practice in Swansea. His principal 
early works included the restoration of churches 
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at Loughor and Berry-Narbor, near Ilfracombe ; 
the chancel of Penllergaer Church, co. Glamorgan ; 
Bryn-y-Caeran Castle, at Llanelly; and the Parish 
Hall, Llanelly. In 1888 he went into partnership 
with Mr. Glendinning Moxham, and the firm thus 
constituted were responsible for a large number 
of important buildings in Swansea and district 
and other parts of Wales, including hospitals, 
churches, banks, schools, vicarages, private re- 
sidences, «ce. 

Mr. JoHN Buruer, who died on the 6th inst., 
aged 72 years, had been a Fellow of the Institute 
since 1887, and was connected with various other 
public bodies. He was a Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society, Member of the Society of 
Arts, Member of the Japan Society, Member of 
the executive committee of the Commons and 
Footpaths Preservation Society, Councillor for the 
Borough of Kensington, and Commissioner for 
the Kensington Public Libraries. Mr. Butler 
attended the first meeting, and became a member 
of the Society of Architectural Draughtsmen, now 
the Architectural Association. 

At the moment of going to press, news reached 
the Institute of the death, on the 14th inst., of 
Mr. Horacr Gunopry, Fellow, elected in 1877. My. 
Gundry passed the examination qualifying for 
the oftice of District Surveyor in 1870, and since 
1874 had held the appointment of District Sw 
veyor for Paddington. 


Gas Geysers in Bath-rooms. 

A correspondent writes with reference to the 
recent death at Hammersmith from carbon oxide 
poisoning in a bath-room where the water was 
heated by a gas geyser :—‘ The reports do not 
state the one important point, viz. that the 
geyser was not supplied with a ventilating pipe. 
It is stated that the apartment measured 256 
cubic feet, and that the doctor said that the space 
should not have been less than 700 cubic feet. 
In the public interest it is of immense importance 
that the matter should be clearly understood. Of 
course, if a room is of sufficient cubic contents, 
the poisonous fumes from the gas would have 
proportionately less effect, though even in a room 
of 700 cubic feet dimensions it would not be very 
safe to use such a quantity of gas without a 
ventilating pipe; but the fact is that the majority 
of bath-rooms are, and must always be, of small 
dimensions. It is, therefore, absolutely necessary 
to insist that no geyser should be fixed in a bath- 
room without a separate pipe to convey the fumes 
outside the apartment. It is not sufficient to 
insist that the bath-room must be ventilated, 
because all ordinary ventilators can be easily 
closed, and any careless bather feeling a draught 
would take upon himself to close them while 
bathing. The question, again, is not one of the 
difference between a luminous flame and a Bunsen 
burner. If there is any difference in the mis- 

P 
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chievous power of one flame over the other, it is 
so little that it does not affect the question. 
Every gas flame throws off injurious products. 
The very usefulness of a geyser depends on the 
fact that it consumes a large quantity of gas in a 
very short time, consequently there must be 
a large escape of poisonous fumes. There is no 
other way of using these machines safely, except 
by fixing a separate fume pipe to every geyser.” 





REVIEWS. 
SHROPSHIRE CHURCHES. 
An Architectural Account of the Churches of Shropshir 
by the Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, M.A., F.S.A,, 
with Photographs by Martin 
W. Arthur Webb, ARIBA. Part 4. TI 


of Stottesdon. fo. Wellii 1900, 
Hobson & Co., Wellington, S/ 


Plans by 


Vessr 


It is about six years since we welcomed the 
appearance of the first part of Mr. Cranage’s 
survey of the Shropshire churches, so the authors 
are pursuing their task with a steady deliberation 
which we trust makes for accuracy and complete- 
ness. Stottesdon Hundred does not contain any 
churches of first-rate importance, or with a 
reputation outside of their own county, and of the 
thirty-five churches here described the authors 
have only thought it worth while to give plans 
of six, namely, Alveley, Chelmarsh, Cleobury 
Mortimer, Kinlet, Morville, and Stottesden. To 
these churches also belong the majority of the 
other illustrations. 

Mr. Harding’s collotype plates have consider 


ably improved in the quality of clear definition 


(shortcomings in which we alluded to in noticing 
the first part of the work), and several of them 
form very good architectural representations. 
One of the most interesting, as well as one of thi 
best executed, is the illustration of the tomb of 
Sir George Blount (died Aa.p. 1581) in Kinlet 
Church, eulogised by Mr. Cranage as _ being 
“without exaggeration one of the finest [liza 


bethan monuments in England.” Tor quaintness 
of effect, produced by an evenly disposed mixture 
of English and Italian details, this design is 
certainly almost unsurpassable; but its entire 
lack of repose leaves a very unsatisfactory im- 
pression. 

In his painstaking investigation of the evidences 


of the structural history of the buildings con- 


cerned, Mr. Cranage shows as much energy and 
discrimination as before. The result is a most 
thorough, and in many respects an exhaustive, 
description of every church visited; so that the 


book under notice may 
valuable model to everyone engaged in similar 
researches, besides being indispensable to resi- 
dents or visitors interested in the history or 
architecture of the district actually described. 
ArtHur §. FLoweEr. 


be recommended as a 
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illustrated 


Hundred 
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CARLISLE CATHEDRAL. 

The Cathedral Church of Carlisle Cathedral: a Descrip- 
tion of its Fabric, and a Brief History of the Episcopal 
See. By C. King Eley. Price 1s. 6d. “* Bell’s Cathe- 
dral Series.”’ 80. 1900. [Messrs. George Bell & Sons, 
York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

Perhaps the most remarkable fact about the 
remains of Carlisle Cathedral is that they consist 
of the fragments of two distinct and separate 
buildings, differing in style, character, and scale, 
built of stone of different kind and colour, erected 
at times widely apart, never meant to be united 
or seen or used together except as a temporary 
expedient ; and, what is perhaps more remarkable, 
intended in their conception to hold a like position 
in the two buildings of which they actually did or 
were intended to form a part. The one, that to 
the west of the tower, consists of the two eastern 
bays of the nave, which, as was commonly the case, 
formed the choir of the Norman church ; whereas 
the other, the later building to the east of the 
tower, consists of a choir commenced in the thir- 
teenth and completed in the fourteenth century, 
and intended to form the first instalment of an 
entire rebuilding of the church. Of this Norman 
church Mr. Eley tells us in his monograph that 
the details of its founding are very precise and 
clear, and, as the older histories have it, that it 
was founded in the reign of William Rufus; but 
the later evidence goes to prove that the eccle- 
siastical development of Carlisle is due, not to 
William Rufus, but to Henry I., who founded a 
house of Austin Canons about the year 1128, and 
also goes to verify the statement of Mr. King 
(Murray’s Handbook) that ‘ancient authority 
for the architectural history of Carlisle Cathedral 
is so scanty that it can hardly be said to exist at 
all.’’ Its remains Mr. Eley treats as an ordinary 
type of a Norman church of moderate size. It 
however possesses some remarkable features which 
perhaps cannot be thoroughly deciphered without 
some use of the spade. It is well known that one 
characteristic of building is the nature of the 
walling, which is shown to a great extent by the 
thickness of the walls; also that in pre-Norman 
work, a lingering tradition of Roman work, thin 
walls prevailed; that in Norinan work, a fresh 
and more vigorous outburst of building in the 
Roman manner, thick walls prevailed; and that 
the building of the one and of the other required 
a totally different training to achieve, the former 
requiring almust as much experience as in build- 
ing the dry walls which still prevail in many 
districts of the North, the latter depending 
entirely on the quality of the mortar. It is very 
rarely, therefore, that in a building of one date 
you find, as we do here, walls of such an extra- 
ordinary difference in thickness. Those of the 


transepts are of the ordinary normal thickness of 
the period, and those of the aisles are thin, even 
for pre-Norman work such as is found in the 
remains of the foundations of the pre-Norman 
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churches of Peterborough and elsewhere. These 
aisles have evidently been built from a plan 
which took for eranted that they would be vaulted, 
for there we find the rational provision for vault- 
ing in the vaulting shaft on the inner side of the 
aisle wall, for a vault that in this case was never 
carried out and could not have been supported on 
so slight an abutment. This seems to support 
the view that, even though the building was 
locally done, the plans were supplied from some 
advanced centre, probably under the auspices of 
the great chapter of the Austin Canons. It is 
further to be noticed as evidence of the influence 
of local workmanship in a stone country, with its 
Scottish or Irish artisans who built not in the 
Roman manner, that whereas in central London, 
in a building erected for a similar community of 
Canons for the same purpose and about the same 
time, you find in the concrete of the softits of the 
arches evidences of the Roman manner of build- 
ing——-and the same method is still more evident 
in the great Keep of Carlisle hard by, built by 
foreign artisans, Flemings specially sent to do the 
work-—in the remains of the Norman church of 
Carlisle the construction is stone throughout. The 
remains of the wall of the early apse of the 
northern transept, with walls about four feet in 
thickness when wneovered, showed this very 
clearly, the stones being practically bolted to each 
other through the entire thickness of the wall. 
No doubt, at the time, this was looked on as the 
best that could be done locally by a distant 
colony ; but what was then done in the infancy of 
building in stone came to stay; and before a few 
years were over building in the constructional 
manner of the Romans had ceased, and the rise of 
the artisan and the building in small stones which 
he could handle—what we now call Gothic archi- 
tecture—had taken its place. 

Although we have various statements in Mr. 
Iley’s book as to the plan of the Norman church 
on very high authority, he does not himself 
appear to have come to a conclusion as to what 
that plan was. On the one hand, he accepts the 
straight faces of the east and west arches of 
the tower as evidence of the position of the choir 
of the Norman church; on the other, he refers 
the choir to the east of the tower. It is now 
generally accepted that this Norman church 
followed the normal plan of that time; that it 
possessed no choir eastward of the crossing, but 
that the eastern arm formed a sanctuary only ; 
and that, as was constantly the case, the choir 
was provided for in the two eastern bays of the 
nave which now remain; and thus it is that the 
Cathedral Church of Carlisle consists of two choirs 
of different churches without a nave. 

If, again, you refer to the plan, you find that 
the western wall of this fragment of the nave is 
enclosed by a wall of about five feet six inches 
thick. This wall is stated by the earlier local 
historians of the building to be a wall run up in 
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a hurry to shut off the ruins of the nave to west- 
ward of it, and this at a time when a raid of our 
friends over the border had brought great destrue- 
tion and poverty upon the place. Now, in its 
every feature, its thickness, its position slightly to 
the westward of the piers it abuts upon, it shows 
itself to be the lower portion of the pulpitum 
enclosing the choir of the Canons, and this is now 
the generally received opinion. Evidence is to be 
found in the older guide-books of the central 
doorway within it which gave access between the 
reredos and the pulpitum to centre of the choir. 
This pulpitum, following many an ancient prece- 
dent, was in the straitened circumstances of the 
time built up so as to form a complete enclosure 
to the curtailed church ; and into that area the 
parish church of St. Mary was eventually trans- 
ferred, not by any permanent enclosure, but by 
the thinnest and most temporary of partitions and 
the most colossal and substantial of plaster ceilings. 
I have no personal knowledge as to the extent of 
the eastern arm of the Norman church, but it looks 
as if the first eastern arm of the Norman church 
had itself been rebuilt and extended in Norman 
times, as was done in other churches in the 
diocese. Its foundations, no doubt, are still under- 
eround, to reward the researches of a future 
antiquary. De this as it may, in the thirteenth 
century an entirely new eastern arm was com- 
menced, as described by Mr. Eley, not only larver 
than the former building, but on the scale of the 
largest churches of the time—intended, I think 
the evidence shows, to be but the first instalment 
of a complete rebuilding of the church in like 
character and size. Of this thirteenth-century 
choir more remains than Mr. Eley gives credit 
for, for he states that everything was destroyed 
except the outer walls of the aisles. There can, 
I think, be little doubt but that the aisles remain 
complete with their vaulting from end to end as far 
as the eastern bay, which is of later date, with this 
not unusual addition—that the thirteenth-century 
piers, of which one alone remains at the junction 
of the north aisle with the north transept, were 
either underbuilt or recased in that careful way 
in which the earlier builders were so skilful. The 
church of Beauvais is a standing example of what 
could be done in that way. At Carlisle we find 
the columns of the fourteenth century (one only 
of the thirteenth, to which I have referred), a most 
admirable arcade of the thirteenth century, and 
above that, where great thickness was required for 
the clerestory and its passage, we find the later 
portion of the wall reduced in thickness by some 
six or seven inches. Notwithstanding the fact 
that they were, in the building of the choir, able 
to add an extra bay in length to conceive and 
carry out the great east window, the building 
of this thirteenth-century choir fell on evil 
times. No sooner was it roofed in—of which 
fairly good evidence exists—than it fell a prey to 
the scourge of early builders, the fires fed by the 
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wood buildings and thatched roofs of the towns, 
and all had to be begun again. All this is told 
in Mr. Eley’s guide, but he apparently failed to 
realise the pathos of this constant rebuilding, 
these repeated disasters, the distress of poverty 
in this distant colony, of wars and of the results of 
war, so that it took them upwards of a century 
and a half to complete the choir. As the Bishop 
of London says in his account of Carlisle: ‘‘ The 
time which the men of Carlisle could give to peace 
was never long.” But throughout the repeated 
disasters of their great undertaking they never 
ceased to aim at the noblest type of work. Their 
earliest church was a humble pioneer in the art 
of building, and in the later work its great east 
window, to again quote the Bishop of London, 
marks the highest point of grace and beauty 
attained by the architecture of the Decorated style. 
The skill of the sculptor was employed to carve 
the newly added capitals of the choir, and set out 
thereon a representation of the months of the 
year, the whole presenting a picture of the rural 
England of its time. The carving of the corbels 
of various dates, especially those of the choir of 
Decorated date, show that they were executed by 
skilful hands with remarkable grace and vigour. 
The woodwork of the screens and stalls is worthy 
of note—the former of most delicate Late Gothie, 
whilst of the later spirited work of Renaissance 
time we have the screen of the north side of the 
choir, of which an illustration is given by Mr. 
Kiley. The stalls referred to by him as of black 
oak, but blacked however by artifice, are very 
complete and perfect, except for the loss of the 
figures, and fine examples of this class of work. 
The exquisite ancient glass still remaining in the 
head of the east window, and the little 
painted furniture in the painted cupboard of Prior 
Gondibour still standing in the north aisle, all 
point to the strenuous endeavours of the builders 
in their great undertaking to aim at the highest 
standard of work. I need not follow in the later 


treatment of the building the final giving-up of 


the later church and the more modest endeavour 
to make the best of what remained to them. 

The illustrations of Mr. Kley’s book are some- 
what indiscriminately selected, for the drawings 
of the late Mr. Billings, admirable 


as they are, 
were executed some eighty years ago, and show 
the modern additions and ancient work with equal 
precision ; and in some cases hardly give a fair 
impression of the building, for they show the 
noble choir that took upwards of a century to 


build as groined in the manner of the aisles. A 
groining truly there was, but a groining of lath 
and plaster, held together by iron ties, which hid 
the remains of the ancient wooden roof and 
formed no part of the structure. Again, it was 
hardly desirable to insert a photograph of a 
Norman door which is a modern insertion of the 
early part of this century of the poorest class of 
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masonry. ‘There may be some interest, perhaps, 
in showing how modern buildings were allowed to 
grow up round the east end of the church, but it 
should be made clear that for nearly half a 
century they have ceased to exist. The many 
quotations from Mr. Billings would have been 
better marked, as they hardly represent the 
evidences of to-day. 

Mr. Eley at the close of his book gives a short 
notice of the Castle and its Keep, but he fails to 
call our attention to its truncated condition, as 
altered by Henry VIII. to carry cannon. I[ am 
indebted to my friend Mr. Hartshorne for the 
discovery that the same ingeniator who supervised 
the works carried out by Henry VIII. at Sandown 
Castle, by Deal, went from there to Carlisle and 
cut the head off the Keep, and so reduced it by a 
story in height. 

Carlisle. 


C. J. Ferauson, F.S.A. 


MINUTES. LY. 
Fourth 


At th General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session, held Monday, 17th December 1900, at 8 p.m., the 
President, Mr. William Emerson in the Chair, with 26 
Fellows (including % Members of the Council), 28 Asso- 
ciates (including 1 Member of the Council), 3 Hon. 
Associates, and visitors, the Minutes of the Meeting held 
3rd December 1900 [p. 60) were taken as read and signed 
as correct. 

The following members, attending for the first time since 
their election, were formally admitted and signed the 
respective registers—viz. Louis Ambler, Thomas Phillips 
Figgis, Herbert George Ibberson, John William Simpson, 
Fellows; Charles Heaton FitzWilliam Comyn, James 
Ernest Franck, William Herbert Swann, 
Frank Newton Jackson, //on. Associate. 

The decease was announced of the following members 

viz. John Butler, #ellow, and James Buckley Wilson, 
Fellow (Swansea). 

The following candidates for membership, found by the 
Council to be eligible and qualified under the Charter and 
By-laws, and admitted by them to candidature, were 
recommended for eleetion—viz. As FELLOWS, Walter 
Aston (Manchester); Frederick Oscar Oertel [4. (N. W. 
Provinces, India); and Thomas Bostock Whinney [A.]; 
as ASSOCIATE, Frederick Milton Harvey [ Qualified 1900 
(Great Yarmouth). 

On the motion of the President, the congratulations of 
the Meeting were accorded to Professor Beresford Pite F’.) 
on his appointment to the Chair of Architecture at the 
Royal College of Art, South Kensington. 

A Paper by Professor Beresford Pite, entitled A Revirw 
oF THE TENDENCIES OF THE Mopern ScHoon or ARCHI- 
recturk, having been read by the Author, and discussed, 
a Vote of Thanks was passed to him by acclamation. 

The proceedings then closed, and the Meeting separated 
at 10 p.m. 


Associates ; 


Erratum.—-Mr. C. H. Brodie A. points out an error 
in the report of his remarks at the meeting of the 3rd 
December, on the proposed amendments in the Form of 
Building Contract. The latter portion of his second 
sentence on page 65 ante should read: “the present 
Conditions of Contract do not force the contractor to 
carry out any extra works at all.” The word “ extra”? was 
omitted in the report. 
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